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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 





MEMORY IS A PRECIOUS GIFT, one of the most precious 
bestowed on mankind. Each man has his store of re- 
membrances. Some of them are his alone. But there 
are also special memories that he shares with others, 
memories that belong to him as a member of an 
organization or as a citizen of a nation. 

February is a month especially rich in recollec- 
tions. For all Americans there are historical memories 
of the birth and the rebirth of this country, recollec- 
tions that are reawakened by observances of the birth- 
days of Washington and Lincoln. For us in the 
parent-teacher movement there are also memories of 
the founding of this organization in February 1897. 

On Founders Day, February 17, many members will 
be celebrating our beginning and quite understand- 
ably paying homage to memories that cluster around 
that long ago event. Whatever the outward form of 
the observances, they will brighten the armor of our 
faith in the parent-teacher movement. 


OF CouRSE, we know that the past can make no fair 
claim on reverence and homage simply because it is 
past. Glorifying yesterday for its own sake can be a 
sterile venture. Yesterday is no longer ours. Only 
today is within our control. 

Memories of yesterday can serve us with greatest 
distinction, perhaps, as we use them to help us to 
fathom and to fashion today. The highest tribute we 
may be able to pay to yesterday and to those who 
helped make it is to turn the past to good account, 
not revere it indiscriminately. 

Some areas of man’s history, which is a sum of 
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the memories of yesterdays, are tragically repetitious. 
That repetition has given us a well-known observa- 
tion: The only lesson history teaches is that history 
does not teach. 

Other men in other times have faced some of the 
conflicts that confront men and nations today. The 
history of these struggles is on file and open to all. 
By turning to the record of this experience and using 
it wisely we can give the lie to the familiar saying 
about the only lesson that history teaches. We can 
expose ancient fallacies, avoid old errors, conserve 
precious human energy. 

Yesterday has much to offer: light for understand- 
ing our own times, examples to be followed, pitfalls 
to be avoided. All of yesterday can add to under- 
standing. The best of yesterday can inspire. The worst 
of yesterday can warn. 


FORTUNATELY for us of the parent-teacher organiza- 
tion, we need not shun our memories. Nor need we 
be shy about the deeds of our time, deeds that will 
be memories for future generations of parent-teacher 
members. If we would truly acknowledge our deep 
and continuing debt to our Founders we shall, on 
their special day, stress our present achievements in 
the areas they marked for our concern—the family 
and the community. That is the way our Founders 
would want it. They clearly sensed the ongoing power 
of the parent-teacher program—and the need of each 
succeeding generation to prove itself a worthy trustee 
of the child’s welfare. 

Our Objects have remained the same throughout 
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Bn d Mem ory 


our sixty years. Still the Congress has shown itself 
capable of growth, and its program has never been 
allowed to become rigid. Year after year that pro- 
gram has been conscientiously scrutinized to take 
into account new problems and new demands. 

The Congress has never shirked important issues. 
At the same time it has never allowed issues to split 
the organization. Served by memory, we have held 
fast to the Objects of the Congress. Regardless of dif- 
ferences of opinion or emphasis, we have recognized 
that there can be no slackening of our service to 
children in the fulfillment of their needs. 


THIS CONVICTION of ours is rooted in the memory 
that is part of our legacy as members of the parent- 
teacher organization. It doesn’t matter what form we 
choose for our Founders Day observance, whether 
we light candles or eat birthday cake. What does 
matter is that we light candles in our mind—that we 
remember our past and, building upon that memory, 
plan anew, better to serve the children and youth of 


this land. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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HEN DOES discipline begin in a child’s life? The 

answer to that question depends greatly on 

our answers to two other questions: What do 
we mean by discipline? What is our goal in discipline; 
that is, what end-product, what kind of child do we 
want? 

Let us take the first question. What do we mean 
by the word “discipline”? To some people it carries 
the idea of restriction—forcing a child to do certain 
things and to refrain from doing other things. Per- 
sons who hold to this narrow, one-sided concept tend 
to think of discipline as meaning punishment. That 
is why they may say they do not believe in discipline. 
They don’t want to inhibit their child; they want him 
to be free. 

It may help us if, for a few moments, we concen- 
trate not on the word “discipline” but on what we 
mean by a “well-disciplined child.” And perhaps we 
can agree that when a child shows gradual and pro- 
gressive mastery of his impulses (to a varying degree, 
depending on his age and maturity), he is well disci- 
plined. Let us put it this way: A hungry baby wants 
his milk immediately; he cries out angrily if that milk 
is not forthcoming. But a two-year-old, after he has 
announced his hunger, should be able to wait at least 
filteen minutes until something is done to satisfy it. 
He is becoming disciplined. 

Again, if another child snatches a toy away from 
this same two-year-old, we would expect him to cry 
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or to hit the offender. Yet a five-year-old in the same 
situation might try arguing, begging, or appealing to 
an adult before hitting the offender. This child is less 
impulsive, more in control of his urges—in short, 
better disciplined. 

If we think of discipline in this way, we can say 
that it means all the methods, procedures, and tech- 
niques that we create and use in helping a child pro- 
gress in his ability to control and direct his impulses. 


Training and Rearing—Two Different Things 

Let us turn now to our second question: What is 
our goal in discipline; what end-product, what kind 
of child do we want? Once again we find a wide range 
of answers. Some people believe that a child’s ability 
to control his impulses is developed through learning 
strict obedience. They argue that if his parents con- 
sistently reward him for desirable behavior and 
consistently punish him for undesirable behavior, he 
will eventually learn to act as they want him to. 

This somewhat “mechanistic” view of child train- 
ing (not child rearing) was prevalent in the 1920's 
and was the basis for much of the advice given par- 
ents by psychologists. That was the heyday of “habit 
psychology,” derived to a great extent from studies 
of animal behavior and training. But later observa- 
tions and studies of children and their motives have 
disclosed the fact that a child is much more complex 
than an animal. He is capable of abstract reasoning. 
He can make his own interpretations of things, his 
own generalizations about them, and act accordingly. 
His behavior is largely determined by his feelings, 
but he is capable of developing a moral and ethical 
sense. Finally, he has a powerful urge toward sell- 
fulfillment. 

So the old idea that by proper training one can 
make almost anything out of any child has had to be 
given up. Experience with children has taught us that 
much depends on the individual child—his unique 
make-up, his feelings about persons and things. 

As a result we are now interested first of all in 
understanding the feeling-life of a child. We seek 
ways of establishing desirable feelings in him as well 
as correct perceptions of persons and of the world 
around him. We have come to accept the fact, too, 
that children, unlike animals, respond to the “train- 
ing person’’—parent or teacher—in terms of how they 
see that person and how they feel about him. 

Unfortunately nething is simple in human psychol- 
ogy. Yet, we may ask, is this really so unfortunate? 
Perhaps it is the very complexity of human beings 
that makes the rearing of children such a challenging 
adventure. 

To return to the discussion of goals and methods, 
I do not presume to say that a simple system of re- 
wards and punishments doesn’t work, because at 
times it does work. Some parents and some teachers 
who use it seem to get almost perfect results—as far as 
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obedience and compliance are concerned. But are 
these the results we want? For part of the answer, let 
us examine two disturbing by-products of this kind 
of training. 


Puppets Are Not People 

First, training for obedience may or may not instill 
in a child his own system of values. He may indeed 
become merely an obeyer of someone else, without 
having arrived at a personal system of values by 
which he can live. In such instances we might say 
that the child’s conscience resides in someone else, 
not in himself. So he invariably seeks direction from 
others regarding what to do and how to do it. He is 
comfortable for adults to live with, but is he on the 
road to citizenship in a democratic society? Such a 
person would never say “Give me liberty or give me 
death.” Instead he would say “What do you want 
me to do?” 

Second, a child’s self-confidence is often under- 
mined. In consequence, the urge toward creativity, 
exploration, and experimentation may be stifled. 
These children (and adults) tend to distrust them- 
selves, to have a negative feeling about their own 
impulses. They are the ones who say, “I tried, but as 
usual I made a mess of it.” That is, they have tried 
time and again to follow their urges, but they have 
been continually “smacked down.” And they have 
learned too well that whenever they make an effort 
to do something on their own, they are bound to 
be wrong. 

None of us wants our discipline to produce chil- 
dren like these. What kind of end-product, what kind 
of child, then, do we want? Probably most parents 
and teachers want to see children gradually develop 
a capacity for self-control. A child’s values will be 
partially absorbed from others, of course, but he 
will in time have enough self-confidence and inner 
strength to obey his own conscience rather than the 
dictates of others. 

Self-control, or self-regulation, means managing 
one’s impulses. In the human personality there are 
two elements that are closely related to such controls 
—a sense of reality and a strong sense of personal 
values, a conscience. 

















Helping the Child To Look the World in the Face 

A sense of reality means a correct view of how 
things work, seeing things in the right perspective, 
understanding the causes of one’s acts and their effects 
on oneself and others. It seems to be the modern tend- 
ency to overprotect children from the realities of life. 
Many parents have gone too far in sugar-coating 
things, in shielding a child from unpleasant experi- 
ences. Thus they rob him of his right to learn to 
face life squarely, deal with it realistically, and gain 
the inner strength and fortitude necessary for meet- 
ing life’s demands. There are three reality principles 
that will help parents in dealing with these problems: 

Principle 1. Always tell a child the truth in lan- 
guage he can understand. Babies are born from the 
mother, not brought by the stork. Grandmother died; 
she did not go on a long journey. Not everybody is 
nice; there are mean and dangerous people. Sharp 
things cut. Hot things burn. 

Don’t give the three-year-old a razor, but let him 
learn to cut cake with a sharp knife. If he cuts him- 
self a little too, don’t fuss. Kiss the spot, put a Band- 
aid on it, and explain once more how dangerous a 
knife can be and how to hold it safely. 

Principle 2. A child should learn that there are 
authorities, that Mother and Dad are boss and no 
question about it. Many modern parents, especially 
those who have read a good deal of child psychology, 
seem fearful of assuming the role of boss. But, alter 
all, it ¢s their role, both legally and by virtue of their 
experience. 

As the child grows, one should take every opportu- 
nity to help him understand that democracy is not 
anarchy. He has to learn that there is a “scheme of 
things” and that we have different kinds of authori- 
ties (not autocrats) who are concerned with people’s 
welfare and the decencies of human living. To the 
child his parents are the first of such authorities. We 
should make it clear in our own minds that being a 
person in authority is not being an autocrat. Children 
like—and know they need—strong adults. As a three- 
year-old once put it to me, “My mommy loves me. 
She’s strict with me.” 

Principle 3. Punishment is necessary. It is a part 
of real life, a powerful deterrent and discourager. But 
like anything powerful, it can run away with us. 

In my own view punishment should represent the 
logic of life rather than the impulse to retaliate. 
Often we punish a child because he has frustrated or 
annoyed us, and in our primitive anger we strike 
back. This is a misuse of our power. Punishment 
should be a logical consequence of the child’s abuse 
of a privilege. It should “fit the crime” so well that 
he will see it as an inevitable outcome of his acts, not 
as an expression of hostility on our part. 

If the child is too noisy, isolate him for a short 
time. If he kicks you in the shins, explain that it 
hurts. If he is a nuisance on a shopping trip, tell 
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him that next time you will go alone; then go alone— 
just once! 

Spanking as a means of discipline is unknown 
among so-called primitive peoples. It is the civilized 
man’s method, anthropologists tell us. Perhaps we 
civilized people resort to spanking because we are 
too much in a hurry about too many little things. 
And hurry is not a child’s way of living. 

There is only one time, it seems to me, when 
spanking can be justified. Suppose an intelligent 
youngster of three or four, who understands why 
Mother doesn’t approve of his actions but is pur- 
posely testing her to see how far he can go, persists 
in doing something forbidden. In such a case he 
should be warned first, then spanked mildly—symbol- 
ically, one might say—without inflicting real pain. I 
emphatically disapprove of spanking with an object, 
like a strap or a stick, and of spanking being done by 
anyone but the parent. 

Punishment should always be mild and immediate. 
It should be followed by complete forgiveness and an 
indication that the parent believes the child will do 
better in the future. The power of the positive 
approach is indisputable. 


Never Too Early To Learn 


Let us turn now to the second regulator of our 
impulses—conscience. As far as we know, a child is 
born with merely the capacity to develop a sense of 
values. These values have to be fostered in him, culti- 
vated through a proper relationship with his parents. 
At first the child’s mother is the conscience of the 
child—she who approves and disapproves, smiles or 
turns her face away, thereby indicating the values she 
lives by. If his relationship with her is on the whole 
a happy one, if he sees her as a lovable person, pain 
relieving and comfort giving, then the child becomes 
“tuned” to her, as it were. Not only does he learn to 
want her smile and approval, but he gradually comes 
to wish to be like her. 

A little child once said to me, “Granny looks pretty 
when she gets cracks in her face” (meaning, of course, 
Granny’s smile). What child would not want to be 
pretty, to be like the pretty person with cracks in 
her face? And here, through the natural desire to 
imitate, lies the secret of transmitting to the child 
values that he builds into his own system of feeling— 
ideas of what is good and what is bad. If we view 
child rearing in this light, then it may truly be said 
that discipline begins at birth. 





George Sheviakov, nationally known for his contri- 
butions to our knowledge of discipline, has devoted 
years of specialized study to this field. He is co-author, 
with Fritz Redl, of Discipline for Today’s Children 
and Youth—a pamphlet considered a standard work. 
Dr. Sheviakov is now on the staff of San Francisco 
State College as lecturer in psychology. 
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H.. H. Remmers 


Director, Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University, 


L. E. Taliana 


Chief Counselor, 
Purdue University 


ALTHOUGH MUCH THAT WE READ TODAY seems to pic- 
ture teen-agers as a pleasure-loving, responsibility- 
avoiding, giving-in-to-impulse group, the results of 
scientific investigation tend to suggest otherwise. Re- 
cently we made efforts to determine whether it is 
characteristic of adolescents to think only of those 
things our society regards as frivolous and irrespon- 
sible and in general to take themselves and their 
world lightheartedly. The facts from these investiga- 
tions indicate that we parents, teachers, and coun- 
selors who must help guide teen-agers should be a 
bit more hesitant in lumping them together as an 
irresponsible lot. 

One phase of the study yielded anonymous letters 
and essays from some twenty-five hundred high school 
students. In these letters the students were requested 
to write about their most pressing problem. The re- 
sults suggest strongly that teen-agers could hardly be 
called lighthearted. That the adolescent period is one 
of “storm and stress” is an understatement. 

The worries revealed in the letters would be a 
heavy burden for people of more mature years. The 
depth of some of the thinking is startling. Although 
the problems were many and varied, they clustered 
into eight major categories: school, the future, per- 
sonal (or self-) concern, getting along with other 
people, the family, boy-girl relationships, health, and 
problems of a general nature. 
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What Youth 
Worries Abou 
and Why 
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When analyzed, the letters showed that the two 
areas of greatest concern to the young people were 
home and family relationships (g2 per cent) and 
school (21 per cent). Next in frequency (15 per cent) 
came worries about the future—choosing a career, 
the draft, college, and so on. Then came boy-girl 
relationships (14 per cent), personal concern (12 per 
cent), getting along with other people (7 per cent), 
problems of a general nature (5 per cent), and health 
(2 per cent). 


Catalogue of Problems 


The Purdue Opinion Panel, in a study a few years 
ago, also provided insights into teen-age problems 
and worries. In that study a nation-wide sample of 
high school youth responded to a check list of ap- 
proximately three hundred problems. The average 
incidence of problems checked in the eight previously 
mentioned areas was as follows: 


Rank Percentage 
After Wig GCUNOR a... 666055 6 25s 50s 1 30.27 
MW QO 56k onc aawse cess soeeeaesce 2 23.18 
Getting along with others............. 3 22.95 
PURGE MOWREIEE 6c 5 oc e's coc sin tis ewie sis 4 19.07 
Things in genetal..........6660.e0000 5 15-53 
BOY WCC PA. cw. oes cscs cess 6 15.16 
| err re ere 7 14.04 
My home and family................. 8 9.58 


That home and family problems bulked largest in 
the essays and least in the check list need not be an 
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inconsistency. We can assume that when these prob- 
lems do occur they are likely to be more intense and 
thus more salient. 

Now for a few selections from the letters of those 
twenty-five hundred high school students. Some of 
the excerpts reveal not only what students worry 
about but why. Others also suggest various possible 
reasons for such concern. In the “School” category, 
for example, the second and third letters throw sharp 
light on the adolescent’s conflicting desires to be him- 
self, an individual, and at the same time to fit in 
with the group. 

“My problem,” writes one of the girls, “concerns 
trying to find a more effective way to .: ady. Although 
I maintain an A or B average in all my subjects, | 
don’t really feel that I am accomplishing what I 
should. .". . 

“It seems that I just can’t set my mind to what I 
would call good studying. I make very good resolu- 
tions to set aside a certain amount of time to spend 


















This is the sixth article in the 1956-57 


study program on adolesce NCC. 


in doing my schoolwork, but somehow I always get 
distracted. ... 

“Isn’t there some way in which I can develop more 
effective study habits? Since I plan to attend college 
I feel this is most important.” 

A tenth-grade boy has a different problem: 

“T am labeled as a brain in algebra and mechanical 
drawing. Most of the guys in mechanical drawing 
hate me because I get A’s, but are my buddies when 
they are told to draw something any more complex 
than a lollipop.” 

A senior girl has this to say about high school 
fraternities and sororities: 

“These organizations have no place within our 
democratic framework, and yet they are very much 
in evidence in many ol our high schools and most of 
our colleges. First of all, they limit the social life ol 
their members by keeping it within a certain set of 
the ‘accepted’ few. Second, they do their best to make 
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miserable the lives of the nonfraternity and non- 
sorority students. 

“T go to a school in which there is a sharp divid- 
ing line between the Jewish and Christian sororities 
and have been told that my chances of getting into 
either have been shattered by the fact that I have 
one Jewish and one Christian parent. The answer to 
this lies not in creating interreligious (and _ inter- 
racial) sororities, for people are excluded for reasons 
even more unreasonable than religion or race.” 


Present Imperative; Future Conditional 


In the “After High School” category the problems 
of the draft, further education, and career choice are 
epitomized in these two excerpts, both from senior 
boys: 

“IT am quite mixed up about what I should do 
when I finish high school. I have a choice of college 
or the military. Which should I do first? I know for 
sure that I have to go into service for at least two 
years. My parents advise me to go to college first. 
But then after I get out of college I have to look 
forward to two years of service.” 

“The only problem I have at the present time,” 
writes the second boy, “is the choice of my future 
occupation. I can’t seem to decide what I would like 
to do. I like doing a great number of things, but none 
of them appeals to me as a lifework. I just can’t seem 
to find something to suit me.” 

When a high school youngster writes “About My- 
self” he often discloses an awareness that may well 
lead to desirable self-insight. For instance, a girl in 
her junior year verbalizes what is probably an un- 
expressed problem of a good many young people in 
their teens: 

“Sometimes at night I lie awake and worry (sounds 
silly for an adolescent, doesn’t it?) about whether | 
am growing into the kind of adult person I want to 
be. Will 1 be mature enough, mentally and spiritu- 
ally, to face my future?” 

And a senior girl writes mournfully: 

“The high school years are the most complicated 
and difficult time of your life, I have been told. 1 
have found that this is true. One day I am up in the 
clouds, deliriously happy; the next, as unhappy as it 
is possible to be. These moods are usually caused by 
some simple remark from a teacher or a girl or boy 
lriend. There is hardly ever a middle ground when 
I am just feeling all right.” 

Under “Getting Along with Others” many replies 
give evidence of the individual-versus-group conflict 
that is certainly not limited to adolescence. A junior 
girl says frankly that her big problem is “trying to 
get along with the so-called most popular girls, who 
are always bragging on how many dates they have 
and so forth. They just rub me the wrong way.” 

“They don't understand me!” is a recurrent theme 
in the letters grouped under “Home and Family.” A 
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girl in her senior year echoes an age-old adolescent 
lament when she writes: 

“To me one of the most pressing problems teen- 
agers like myself face today is the lack of understand- 
ing shown us by our parents, our teachers, and the 
general public. Teachers refer to us as ‘boys and 
girls.’ Parents do not credit us with an ounce of sense, 
and the public réfers to us as ‘this younger genera- 
tion of delinquents.’ ” 

Another girl, a junior, expresses herself this way: 

“I think that the problem I have the most trouble 
with is my parents. When I have a problem I would 
like to sit down and have a discussion with them, but 
they won’t do it: They feel as if I’m old enough to 
figure out my own problems.” 

A tenth-grade boy says: 

“Do parents really come half way? The relation- 
ship between a parent and a child is sort of a business 
deal. The parent comes half way, and the child comes 
half. Do parents really give their children the right 
kind of love? Do they spend enough time with them?” 

A tenth-grade girl states a dilemma: 

“I don’t feel that my mother understands me. I 
know that she knews me well, but I do not believe 
she understands my problems. If I mention to her 
something that’s bothering me, we always go off in 
an argument. For instance, the kind of job my father 
has calls for him to move around pretty much. I have 
just started a new year at a different school. I have 
been going to this school for about three months and 
like it quite well. Last week my mother told me that 
we were going to move again. Instead of trying 
to understand how I feel she starts telling me that 
my problems are nothing compared with hers.” 


More Woes and Worries 
Some youngsters are the saddened victims of fam- 


girl, who 


ily disruptions, like this sixteen-year-old 
writes: 

“My parents are divorced, and my father has mar- 
ried again. I live with my father and stepmother be- 
cause I have no choice. If I did, 1 would be with my 
mother. My father drinks, though not as much as 
before, and doesn’t get along too well with his wife. 
Sometimes they are happy together, but other times 
they aren't even speaking. Maybe one reason is that 
my stepmother is very jealous of my mother, though 
he doesn’t see her often and when he does it’s only 
because it can’t be helped. I don’t want to live with 
my father because we do not get along, and | love 
my mother much, much more than my stepmother.” 

There is often a deep concern for keeping family 
life intact. For all his urge toward independence, the 
adolescent wants a secure, stable home. 

“I don’t think that parents should be gone tor 
long periods at a time without their children, which 
mine have done several times, although they were 
important financial trips. Another thing I think is 
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a shame is when families are constantly quarreling 
about something that probably isn’t even important.” 

The “Boy Meets Girl” category brought forth some 
not wholly unexpected observations. This junior boy 
echoes the complaint of male poets, dramatists, and 
novelists over the centuries: 

“My biggest problem is women. I can’t figure them 
out.” 

Another boy is concerned with a perennial puzzler: 

“When you take a girl on a date, is it proper to kiss 
her good night? The way I look at it is if I like the 
girl very much I wouldn’t kiss her on the first date 
because I would ask her for a few more dates after- 
wards. But if the date would be the last one I expect 
to have with this girl I would kiss her.” 

A high school junior (like many another girl) 
faces “the problem of necking and petting. How far 
are you supposed to let a boy go on a date? We all 
have read many books and articles on the subject, 
and most of them say a girl who lets a boy pet with 
her is heading for serious trouble. This could be very 
true. Most of the articles I have read say holding 
hands or kissing good night is far enough. This just 
doesn’t work. . . . We all feel that it isn’t right, but 
it just seems that if we don’t give in a little, we are 
not in the date line.” 

Under “Health” a variety of individual worries 
comes to light. This seventeen-year-old girl could use 
medical and psychological therapy: “I have a terri- 
ble and embarrassing problem. I have wet the bed 
all my life. My folks are terribly strict, and my 
father used to lick me every night when I was smaller. 
1 went to the doctor once for treatments, but they 
didn’t work or cure me for good—just for a couple of 
nights after each treatment. 








“What can I do? I plan on going to college... . I 
just can’t go to the doctor again and tell him a 
seventeen-year-old girl is wetting the bed. I’m so 
ashamed. .. . 

“Am I supposed to be doomed for life because of 
this? How could I ever get married and have to tell 
him I wet the bed? I’d go to the doctor again if I 
thought it would do any good. . . . 1 want to go to 
college, but in my situation now, living in a dorm 
with other girls, I’d probably be the talk of the cam- 
pus when they found out, which wouldn't be hard.” 


The World Is Much with Them 


Our young people weigh their own future against 
the future of the world. And they anxiously brood 
about the impact international events will have on 
their lives. A high school junior boy observes thought- 
fully: 

“I find the great countries in the world today have 
lost something of the basic rule of living—namely, 
their sense of values. This disturbs me very much, 
for what those various countries do with their sense 
of values in some way will direct my life into some 
definite pattern. I realize that even if the countries 
had a good perspective on life, my life pattern would 
still be distorted in some fashion, but not as violently 
as it looks like today.” 

They are often confused by inconsistencies in 
thought and belief. Imaginative as they are, they 
sometimes fail to sense the spiritual meanings that 
may underlie what seem to them irreconcilable facts. 

Some boys and girls, like a great many adults, 
write haltingly about the things that worry them. 
And it’s not always easy to gauge the depth of a 
young person’s anxiety from a few brief sentences. 
However, the letters reveal over and over again that 
the literary myth of carefree, joyous, lighthearted 
youth is clearly just that—a myth. To grow up in a 
bewildering world, to “learn the rules” (many of 
them inconsistent with each other), to plan for a none 
too certain future—all this makes for stress and strain 
that deserve the most insightful help we can all 
muster. 

Many parents ask, “How can I help to alleviate 
some of the inner turmoil my son (or daughter) may 
be undergoing?” There can be no hard or fast rules 
to follow. What would help one young person might 
be harmful to another. 

It seems that a guiding hand rather than a force- 
ful one operates best in most instances. True, it is 
difficult, if not practically impossible, to detach our- 
selves emotionally from our children’s troubles. But 








if a relaxed atmosphere can be created between par- 
ent and child—one in which the parent listens sym- 
pathetically, openly, and calmly—this may promote 
better understanding. Suggesting alternatives to a 
problem may stimulate creative thinking on the part 
of both parent and child. Looking at the various 
facets of a problem rather than giving a yes or no 
solution frequently leads to wise decisions. Problem- 
solving in life rarely lends itself to either-or solutions 
but rather to what may be termed compromises, ar- 
rived at by integrating several possible solutions. 

We should not—and could not—take over our chil- 
dren’s problem-solving for them. Practice in working 
out the increasing number of increasingly complex 
problems through the adolescent years serves as valu- 
able experience for solving adult problems. We par- 
ents and teachers must realize that there will soon 
come a time when a young person can no longer rely 
on the help of other people. 


Specialized Counsel 

Some of youth’s worries, such as career selection 
or a need for vocational guidance, require specialized 
information that many parents may not be equipped 
to give. Often, however, they may be reluctant to ac- 
knowledge their inadequacies or to suggest seeking 
competent professional help. In many instances such 
counsel may be obtained from books, pamphlets, re- 
search articles, and so on, prepared by specialists. 

In our present-day world none of us can hope to be 
informed about everything. In many communities 
schoo] guidance counselors may be a source of help 
to our young people. If not, a nearby college or state 
university may offer these services. 

Before any of us—parents or teachers—can help a 
young person work out his worries, we must know 
and accept him as an individual. Frequently we tor- 
get that we are looking at his problem from our point 
of view, not his, and propose a solution based on our 
personal sentiments and desires. Then, too, our own 
problems often stand in the way. If we are unhappy 
and insecure, this state of mind will carry over into 
our relationships with the young people who look to 
us for help. Of course we all have problems, but 
those of us who sincerely try to face them will be 
most capable of guiding young people toward seren- 
ity and stability. 





H. H. Remmers has written a new book, with 
Don Radler, about young people. It is entitled 
The American Teen-ager, and will be published 
by Bobbs-Mervill sometime this spring. 





EMERSON ON LINCOLN 


His heart was as great as the world, but there was no room in 
it to hold the memory of a wrong.—From Letters and Social Aums. 
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Animals for the Asking 


“May I borrow a porcupine, please?” 
If you were to visit the Junior Museum 
in Sacramento, California, you might 
well overhear a youngster asking just 
such a question, for the museum has 
a pet-lending library. A child under 
seven can borrow a turtle, rabbit, rat 
(white or hooded), hamster, or guinea 
pig. A ten-year-old may choose from 
among such fascinating creatures as 
lizards, snakes, owls, skunks, 
squirrels, and porcupines. Parents must 
accompany a child when he borrows 
the animal and must sign his “animal 
loan card.” After he makes his selec- 
tion. the young borrower is given full 
instructions about feeding and caring 
for his new-found friend. 


foxes, 


Skin-deep Learning 


To teach a small child the meaning 
of the word /ot, should you: (1) Say 
“No, no, hot,” whenever he nears a 
hot object?) (2) Repeat “hot” and 
spank him each time he gets close to 
being burnt? (3) Touch something hot 
yourself and exclaim “Ouch, hot!’’? 
(4) Let him touch something just 
warm enough to startle him, then say 
“how? The National Safety Council 
believes method four will have the 
most lasting effect. 


For a Handful of Dollars 


Probably more parents are spending 
more time reading aloud to their pre- 
school children in Gallatin, Tennessee, 
than in any other town of ten thou- 
sand in the United States. Why? 

In a corridor of the factory where 
many Gallatin residents work, there 
hangs a “reading-aloud shelf’’—a_ book- 
rack that has been stocked by the com- 
pany with about two hundred dollars’ 
worth of the best and most attractive 
children’s books. Employees borrow the 
books without charge, without signing 
for them, without a time limit for re- 
turning them, and without penalties 


if small, eager hands should damage or 
them. 


destroy 

The imaginative industrialist who 
set up this successful venture in family 
reading-aloud is Gilbert W. Chapman, 
president of a manufacturing company 
and chairman of the National Book 
Committee. Describing the project in 
an article in Harper’s, Mr. Chapman 
promises the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Book Committee to any company 
with “a handful of dollars to invest in 
the fostering of lifetime reading habits 
in the citizens of tomorrow.” 


Aid at C-Level 


\t Harvard University it’s not only 
the A or B students who can qualify 
for scholarships. Two Harvard gradu- 
ates have established a $5,000 scholar- 
ship fund at their alma mater for needy 
students who do not quite make schol- 
arship grades. The donors, Robert and 
Arnold) Hoffman, that “very 
often a student not too out- 
standing in college may make good in 
later life.” 


believe 
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Thumping Debunked 


What’s the best strategy to follow 
when a child chokes on a foreign ob- 
ject such as a button or penny? Thump 
him on the back? Upend him? Probe 
for the object with your finger? J. Er- 
nest Leuzinger, M.D., of Philadelphia, 
doesn’t approve of any of these old- 
fashioned practices because they may 
lodge the object more firmly in the 
wrong place. Also, they may make the 
frightened child gasp, and then the 
button or coin may enter his larynx or 
bronchial wube and choke him. Most 
of the time, Dr. Leuzinger claims, the 
child will get rid of the object by 
himself. Here is what this doctor ad- 
vises: “Pick him up gently, put him 
on your lap, and if he is old enough 
to understand, talk to him soothingly 
about spitting up the button or coin. 
Often the baby will cough up the item 
or swallow it.” 
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Teens Take Over 


Every week teen-agers are respon- 
sible for one entire page of the Aala- 
mazoo Gazelle, a Michigan newspaper. 
Their carefully written. signed articles 
make bright, lively, and intormative 
reading. A regular feature of the teen 
page is “Teen Calendar,” a listing for 
the coming week of school, community, 
and organization (including P.T.A.) 
events of special interest to young peo- 
ple. Another regular feature is “Teen 
Thoughts,” a column in which teen- 
agers express themselves on topics of 
concern to them. 


Teamwork for Troubled Children 


It costs about $50,000 a year to oper- 
ate a child guidance center—a stagger- 
ing, out-ol-sight sum for most towns 
and small cities. Yet children with 
emotional disturbances and behavior 
problems need counseling and psychi- 
atric aid wherever they live. How can 
community provide it? Six 
towns in Fairfield County, Connecti- 
cut, see a jointly operated center as 
their solution, and they’ve teamed up 
to establish A portion of the 
needed funds will be provided by the 
state under child) psychiatric services 
legislation passed by the legislature 
last year. To raise the rest of the 
money, town committees have been or- 
ganized to seck public support and 
special gifts from national foundations 
and local industry. 


a small 


one. 


Dusting by Degrees 


If you want to be a good housekeep- 
er, don’t be a perfectionist, say home 
management experts. Keep your stand- 
ards flexible. For instance, you can 
dust in three different degrees, depend- 
ing on which is appropriate for the 
occasion: (1) Dust everything. (2) 
Dust the tops of things that show. 
(3) Just pull the blinds. One busy 
housewife suggests a fourth degree— 
write “Welcome” in the dust! 
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Anna H. Hayes 


Past President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


National Chairman, Committee on Programs and Founders Day 


BLUE-EYED, GOLDEN-HAIRED little Lora sat in the door- 
way of an Indian wigwam watching old Nellie as she 
plied her needle back and forth over the cuff of a 
buckskin glove, linking tiny bright beads in a pat- 
tern of wild asters. Little by little the fragmentary 
sections of color grew into completed blossoms be- 
fore her eyes. 

Lora had learned to be silent—as old Nellie was 
silent, while the needle flashed in and out drawing 
magical birds, leaves, or flowers; but finally she 
spoke. 

“Where is your pattern, Indian Nellie?” 

There was no answer. After what seemed a long 
time in the rounding out of purple petals, the child 
asked again, 

“Where do you get your patterns?” 

Nellie put down her needle and spread the beaded 
cuff over her knee. The asters were so beautiful in 
the new light that Lora sighed ecstatically, but she 
was patient. Nellie might speak now, any minute. 
Soon she did speak. 

“God, he make ’em pattern. Me, I see ’em. I sew 


? ” 


em. 


Targets of Yesteryear 

Sometimes they who find success in P.T.A. leader- 
ship create wonderful designs that lift a whole com- 
munity to new levels of vision and inspire gratifying 
changes in community living. Sometimes they become 
so enchanted with the power and grace of the end 
result that they forget whence came the pattern. In 
the day of success we may tend to ignore P.T.A. be- 
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ginnings and the far-visioned individuals who drew 
the pattern for our success. We forget the painful 
strivings and unrewarded efforts of the many thou- 
sands who have made the way clear for us. Sometimes 
they succeeded, in part at least. Sometimes they failed 
dismally in reaching a given objective, but invariably 
they rose again to strive toward the original goal— 
to build an environment favorable for the growth and 
development of all children. 

Sometimes we hear people say that it is sentimental 
nonsense to eulogize our Founders on Founders Day 
—those modestly courageous women who lived and 
worked sixty years ago. It can be just that, but it need 
not be. The two women to whom we owe the most 
for our successes, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst, would want no sentimental non- 
sense spoken in their behalf. Their vision was too 
great, their perception of human values too deep. 
They saw in their present a prophecy of our future. 
They found in their past the substantial base upon 
which to build universal sympathy for the needs of 
children everywhere. 

These two combined their vision, their talents, and 
their material resources to set in motion a genuine 
evolution of social concepts, elevating the child to a 
stature entirely new in the world. Mrs. Hearst, so 
well known for her philanthropies that she has been 
called an individual “community chest,” had made 
education her particular concern from the time she 
was a beginning teacher in a rural school. When Mrs. 
Birney appealed to her for help with a great new 
enterprise, the National Congress of Mothers, Mrs. 
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Hearst had already established and supported at least 
seven kindergartens and had sent hundreds of boys 
and girls through school. She expressed the beliet 
that almost any child has aspirations for worthy, 
fruitful living, and should be given the chance to 
find his sphere of worthiness. 

“Heritage is important,” she said, “but good teach- 
ing during the early, formative years can do much 
to overcome a poor heritage and a bad environment. 
.. . Education of all people is the safeguard of our 
nation.” 

Small wonder that Mrs. Hearst found in Alice 
Birney’s plan the instrument she had been seeking. 
It is remarkable, however, that the patterns our 
Founders established in 1897 should now guide nearly 
eleven million men and women in purposeful, orderly 
accomplishment for the well-being of children in this 
nuclear era. 


Firm Purpose, Flexible Design 


Our Founders set a pattern of thinking and doing 
that has changed the attitude of a nation, and to a 
considerable extent the attitude of the world, toward 
its children. They laid a pattern for parental aware- 
ness and genuine concern for the individual growth 
of a child. Our Founders knew that awareness is not 
enough and that learning is the ever present need ol 
all parents—learning the marvels of human growth in 
mind, body, and spirit. 

“Upon this knowledge,” said Mrs. Birney, “rests 
the entire superstructure of human life.” 

Our Founders were completely convinced that 
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there exists in the heart of every parent an abiding 
love and deep-seated concern for the well-being of 
the children in the family—convinced, moreover, that 
children could be brought up to feel concern for all 
children everywhere. Thus they persuaded thoughtful 
women to form groups for learning about the child, 
naming them “‘mother study circles.” There had been 
occasional meetings of parents called to discuss the 
hiring of a teacher or his dismissal, to consider how 
funds could be secured to keep the school going for 
a few months, or to plan for building a schoolhouse. 
But a regularly constituted organization of women 
for the purpose of studying about the growth and 
development of the child was a pioneer venture, 
made difficult by the caustic and scornful criticism 
of the public and the press. 

Fearfully, but nevertheless with determination, 
those mothers set out to design the pattern for what 
is now the most widespread adult education program 
in the world, the parent education program of the 
parent-teacher association. 

Our Founders gave us also the pattern of home- 
school cooperation that we now accept as a natural 
procedure in childhood education. They appealed to 
the teacher to open the door of the classroom, that 
parents might observe the child growth that takes 
place in the schoolhouse. Some teachers endowed 
with clear vision opened the doors. Some parents 
came to see. But most people still believed that the 
school was the teacher’s business and that “med- 
dling females” would do well to stay at home, where 
they belonged. 
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And Now We Take It for Gre 

Our Founders dared to advocate compulsory edu- 
cation for all children of all ages from kindergarten 
through the grades, in accordance with the teaching 
of the bravest educators in that long-ago day when 
public support of universal education was making a 
timid beginning. Many people still believed that pub- 
lic education should be reserved for children exhibit- 
ing specific talent. Other children, they felt, were 
better off working in the fields or factories. Our 
Founders, however, linked courage with prophetic 
wisdom when they began stirring the conscience of 
the woman in the home—and also the man on the 
street—regarding the children of the poor who must 
labor far beyond their strength with almost no school- 
ing while the children of the privileged were attend- 
ing school. 

Mrs. Birney had said at the 1898 meeting of the 
Congress of Mothers, 

“Our appeal is to all mankind, regardless of race, 
color, or condition, to recognize that in the child lies 
the hope of the race and that the Republic’s greatest 
work is to save the children.” 

Our Founders designed still another pattern that 
we have followed faithfully through the years, when 
they planned the parent-teacher association as the 
nucleus of the National Congress of Mothers. In 1898 
Mrs. Birney advocated “‘parent and teachers’ meet- 
ings twice a month if practicable.” To make the pat- 
tern suitable for our times, she wrote, “we should, by 
concerted, by individual, by continuous effort on the 
part of such clubs, obtain the cooperation of all other 
existing organizations in whatever concerns the wel- 
fare and development of the child.” Her statement 
is virtually prophetic of our program today! 
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Through the parent-teacher organization our 
Founders sought to combine concern for the child in 
his home, his church, and his school with concern for 
his relationship to the whole community. In their 
minds every individual child became a unit in our 
total society, for which all people must be held 
responsible. 
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eacher Patterns in Print 

In 1906 another significant pattern was established 
when Mrs. Schoff, our second president, launched a 
monthly magazine that would carry to parents and 
teachers in every section of our broad land the learn- 
ing of the wisest parent education specialists that 
were to be found. Last year as we celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the National Parent-Teacher: 
The P.T.A. Magazine we paid tribute once again to 
those pioneer leaders who sparked the flame that has 
carried enlightenment into thousands and thousands 
of American homes. 

Whence came the patterns? We may say, with 
humility, that our Founders made them. And like 
Indian Nellie, we see them. We make them significant 
in our time. 

. e e e 

Now we, remembering the distillate of those slow 
years as one swift stroke of progress, shall not forget 
that they—with willing hand and hearts made strong 
by love of all humanity—grew weary on the long and 
lonely way. Now we follow them and pray that in 
the torrid heat of our conflicting fears we may not 
lose our way; that, following the beacon they have 
raised, we reach the distant goal which, seen but 
dimly, now stands clear, secure, far down the shining 
road! 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


e What's happening with honors programs and honor 
rolls in high schools? Is there a change in thinking 
about students working to get on an honor roll? Is 
the honor roll well accepted in our high schools 
about the country? Do we have any studies on the 
incentive values of honor rolls? What do students 
think about them? —L. P. M. 


At least two “honors” programs report good prog- 
ress: the National Honor Society for high school stu- 
dents and the rather new College Board Advanced 
Placement Program, through which bright and able 
students take advanced work in high school and get 
advanced standing when they enter college. 

The National Honor Society. L. P. M.’s letter, for- 
warded to Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of the 
sponsor, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, brought this reply: 

It is considered a mark of distinction for a student in the 
secondary school to obtain a place on the honor roll of the 
school. We have definite evidence that being elected to the 
National Honor Society is regarded as one of the greatest 
events in his life. We have more and more schools applying 
for chapters, and we have many students elected to member- 


ship, which definitely denotes a scholastic achievement 
above the average. -. . 


More evidence is apparent in the increasing number of 
students who are willing to take competitive examinations 
for the scholarships that are now offered. Last year, as in ten 
other previous years, we conducted a scholarship competi- 
tion, and we had 12,154 candidates who were willing to take 
an extremely difficult hour-and-a-half examination to quali- 
fy. This year through the Scholarship Qualifying Test, 
given on October 24, we had 40,139 who participated in 
order to qualify for a scholarship. Certainly our best 
students today are quite willing to work to achieve a place 
of distinction and to earn scholarships for themselves 
through the very difficult and vigorous examinations that 
they must take to qualify for scholarships. 


Your local high school principal will know about 
the National Honor Society. 

The Advanced Placement Program. If I were to 
select the one most exciting new development in 
American education this would be it. If you live in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, or Newton, Massachusetts, or any 
of some two hundred other places and have a child 
of outstanding scholastic ability, you can take advan- 
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tage of this rapidly growing program. It serves the 
very bright student who isn’t working up to his 
capacity under the average high school curriculum. 

To see how it operates, let’s take a fifteen-year-old 
Cincinnati boy who breezes through the usual math 
courses. On the recommendation of his teacher, and 
with the consent of the boy and his parents, he goes 
into a special accelerated class in math. In his junior 
and senior years he takes more advanced work, actu- 
ally college-level work, in math, science, or other 
subjects. He takes a tough three-hour special College 
Board examination. If he passes and goes to a college 
that has adopted this program, he skips freshman 
math and goes directly into advanced courses. He 
may or may not get credit for college-level work com- 
pleted in high school, but he certainly will get ad- 
vanced standing. 

More than 400 high schools and 133 colleges and 
universities now participate in the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, though it is less than five years old. 
They work under a kind of “treaty” by which (1) 
high schools select and give advanced instruction, 
(2) the Educational Testing Service gives tests tough 
enough to satisfy the colleges, and (3) the colleges 
give advanced placement. 

Space does not permit full details about this pro- 
gram that, in part, answers the question “What shall 
we do for our gifted children?” For more information 
write to the Program Director, Advanced Placement 
Program, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, New 
York. 


e When you speak of the gifted child do you mean 
the brilliant genius or the bright but not necessarily 
“A” student? —Mrs. T. D.: 


A good question. Since our schools currently are 
going all out to serve the gifted, there should be some 
agreement on who the gifted are. Yet a recent in- 
quiry addressed to two hundred New York State 
superintendents revealed a wide divergence in opin- 
ion. About half (96) said that I.Q. alone was sufh- 
cient to identify the gifted. For them a child with an 
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1.Q. of 130 or higher is gilted. One lourth (50) called 
any child having some “special talent” gifted. A 
smaller group used both 1.Q. and academic achieve- 
ment as measures. A still smaller group would add to 
these two factors such qualities as emotional stability, 
physical development, and social adjustment. (See 
what Dr. Witty has to tell us about this on page 17.) 

A former school superintendent of Baltimore used 
to say that every child has some special talent. It is 
simply a question of finding and developing his par- 
ticular ability. 

This year a young man became the first entertainer 
to make a million dollars in one year. As a boy in 
school he showed no special gift. He has had no edu- 
cation beyond high school. Many will say he has no 
unusual ability. Nevertheless, acclaim and abundant 
hard cash flow in the direction of Elvis Presley. 

Presley’s success, in spite of indifferent schooling, 
parallels that of many persons in the entertainment 
field. Science and literature offer numerous cases in 
which expulsion from school was a stepping stone 
to high attainment. You will recall two famous ones— 
Thomas Alva Edison and Charles A. Lindbergh. 
John W. Studebaker, chairman of the National Con- 
gress Committee on School Education, says, “Some- 
times I think the best thing a school can do for a 
gifted child is to get out of his way.”” What he means 
by this, I am sure, is that the school should not sub- 
ject a gifted child to the tight restraints of a nar- 
rowly channeled curriculum. 

Many school systems now make adaptations in 
their programs to suit the needs of the gifted. The 
New York State study shows that some schools offer 
an enriched curriculum. Translated, this means more 
work and more difficult work for the gifted student. 
Other schools accelerate; that is, they permit pupils 
to skip grades. Sometimes both devices are used. 
High schools organize separate classes for college- 
bound students. Latest innovation for the gifted is the 
Advanced Placement Program reported earlier. 

Should the whole burden fall on the school? | find 
that leading educators and scientists would put heavy 
responsibility on parents. At a recent meeting ol the 
Thomas Alva Edison Institute I heard speakers say 
that the recruiting and training of young scientists 
should begin as early as the “Mama, what is that?” 
stage. The parent who honestly answers the myriad 
of questions thrown at him, or who equips himself 
with reference books so that he can answer those he 
doesn’t know about, may be doing more tor the 
gilted child than any school can do. 


e Why don’t you tell us something about the White 
House Conference on Higher Education? —R. P. 


The chances are you will hear some news on this 


Conference from the President himself. He is ex- 
pected to ask for the $650,000 that Congress author- 
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ized but lorgot to appropriate to speed the Confer- 
ence on its way. Nevertheless, planning goes forward. 

Why a national conference on higher education? 
Why did Noah build an ark? To prepare for a flood. 
Ours will be a human flood. Enrollments went up 
10 per cent this year. Higher education now serves 
three million students. By 1970—and that’s not far 
off—an additional three to five million Americans 
will be knocking at the academic gates. 

You may say, “Let them knock at some other gates. 
A college education isn’t compulsory.” But let’s look 
at more figures. During the next two decades the U.S. 
demand for unskilled labor will decrease by about 
25 per cent; the demand for professional and _tech- 
nical skill will increase by 75 per cent. We have no 
choice. If we would enjoy the fruits of the age of 
automation and atomic power we must provide 
higher education for millions more young people. 
That calls for more of everything that higher educa- 
tion requires: buildings, teachers, money. 

Now, what about the Conference? So far there is 
no Conference, but there ‘s a committee of promi- 
nent citizens—the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. Its chairman, Devereux 
C. Josephs, life insurance executive, recently pre- 
sented the first report. Some of the high points: 

During the next six months five regional prepara- 
tory conferences will be held. “It is expected,” re- 
ports Mr. Devereux, “that the regional conferences 
will give strong impetus to follow-up conferences and 
early action with the states.” Thus the pattern of 
preliminary grass-roots discussions that preceded the 
1955 White House Conference on Education will be 
repeated. 

Since the general topic is education beyond high 
school, the conferences will also discuss extended high 
school training, apprenticeships, two-year general 
programs and subprofessional training, and adult 
education. 

Mr. Devereux says we must find some less expen- 
sive setting for higher education “than campuses with 
elms, oaks, and other slow-growing trees.” The report 
recommends that “institutions must experiment with 
means of extending the leverage of the faculty, in- 
cluding increasing the size of certain classes, reducing 
the number of courses, utilizing communication 
media such as television, and eliminating clerical 
duties.” 

In his preface, Chairman Devereux makes this sage 
observation: “Of one thing the committee is cer- 
tain: The American people will decide the various 
kinds of post-high school education they want.” 

That puts the responsibility on every group ol 
citizens, especially every parent-teacher association. 
In the months ahead the committee will assemble 
the facts to help you, the people, decide what kind 
of higher education you want and how it shall be 
paid for. —WiLu1AM D. BouTWwELL 
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WHO ARE THE GIFTED? How can we discover them 
early enough to give them the guidance and encour- 
agement they need? This is one of the urgent ques- 
tions of our time. The intelligence test is the instru- 
ment most widely used to identify children of supe- 
rior ability. For example, the 1.Q. is a determining 
factor in selecting gifted pupils for special classes 
(such as the Major Work Classes in Cleveland) or 
special schools (such as Hunter College Elementary 
School in New York). 

Classes and schools for gifted children, however, 
are few throughout our country. Most of them are 
in large cities, though at least half the gifted chil- 
dren of the nation live in small cities, towns, and 
rural districts. Accordingly the task of identifying 
many of these children lies in the hands of regular 
classroom teachers. To accomplish this task, teachers 
should rely not only on the results of tests but on 
their own continuous and discriminating observation. 

Many teachers know that the popular conception 
of a gifted child as a weakling and a social misfit is 
far from true. Instead he tends to be healthy and 
somewhat superior physically and socially. The 
youngster with a high I.Q. is usually attractive and 
well rounded, modest and well adjusted. He tends to 
excel in all his schoolwork. So rapidly does he pro- 
gress that in the upper elementary grades his knowl- 
edge and skills often surpass those of children two or 
three grades above him. If he fails to do superior 
work in high school and college, it is likely that the 
schools have made few, if any, provisions for his ex- 
ceptional ability. When gifted young people (those 
with an I.Q. of around 135) are discovered early and 
given wise guidance, many of them do outstanding 
work in college and achieve outstanding success in 
their careers. 


yee our talented boys and girls are the poten- 
tial scientists America so greatly needs. What 
abilities and qualities reveal the scientific turn of 
mind? Studies suggest that high verbal ability, high 
mathematical ability, and superiority in various sci- 
entific skills are typical of this group. So too is a 
searching, inquiring attitude as well as determina- 
tion and “drive.” 

Some of these abilities are nurtured in a classroom 
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where a capable teacher, well prepared and entijusi- 
astic, can stimulate the pupils and offer them yich 
opportunities to develop their interests. The shorgage 
of such teachers is one of the most harassing prob- 
lems in American education. ‘ 
| ere of intelligence and aptitude often identify the 

child with a high degree of abstract intelligence, 
particularly the child with unusual ability in sciénce. 
But there are some children whose rare and distinc- 
tive gifts for music, writing, or the arts are not re- 
vealed by tests but rather by performance. Is ij not 
desirable, then, to broaden our definition of: the 
gifted to include any child whose performance .in a 
valuable line of human activity is consistently re- 
markable? Both home and school should provide 
abundant opportunities for the expression of such 
talents. We need superb artists and musicians and 
writers just as much as we need scientists. Several 
promising techniques have been developed to help 
parents and teachers recognize unusual creative abil- 
ities early, but much more remains to be done. 

Nor do we yet have many dependable techniques 
for identifying another very important group of su- 
perior children—those with a gift for leadership. 
Most of them, fortunately, reveal their talents 
through group activities as well as in various class- 
room tests. Sometimes an “interest inventory” may 
locate the child who enjoys social activities and 
tends to be a leader in recreational pursuits. Then, 
too, student councils in junior and senior high 
schools help enrich students’ social experience and 
bring to light potential leaders. 

The United States today seeks men and women 
of superior ability as leaders in business, art, educa- 
tion, journalism, labor, science, and government. The 
task before us is clear. It calls for the combined efforts 
of home, school, and community. If we would serve 
the nation, which requires the best its young people 
can offer, we shall find ways to discover who the 
gifted are and help these boys and girls develop fully 
all the resources that lie within them. 





Dr. Witty is now working on an article, soon to 
appear in these pages, that will develop further the 
challenging ideas he advances here. 
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IF ABOUT TWENTY YEARS AGO you were a photogra- 
pher assigned to take a picture of 2 typical small boy, 
you would have set out, Graflex in hand, to find a 
fence, a field, and a hot sun. You would have perched 
the boy on the fence, had him dangle a piece of straw 
from the side of his mouth and idly stare at three or 
four brown cows basking in the sun. Given the same 
assignment today, you'd tackle it quite differently. 
You would reach for your motion picture camera, 
mount it on a jeep, and start trailing your small boy 
as he rushed—without a break—from school to playing 
field to scouts to crafts to music lessons to television. 

In the past few years the child’s world has expanded 
enormously. There are children’s plays, children’s or- 
chestras, children’s zoos. Toys and games have become 
big business, drawing upon every field of knowledge, 
including thermoplastics and atomic science. Camps 
are multiplying and becoming more varied. There 
are dramatics camps, music camps, travel and work 
camps as well as the standard variety. Hobby groups 
are growing, and sometimes include parents as well as 
children. Television sets are already found in almost 
80 per cent of American homes. In spite of all this 
competition, more juvenile books are published than 
ever before. 

Most of this new multiplicity of things to do and 
do with can be put on the plus side of the ledger, 
some on the minus side. But plus or minus, all of it 
means that our children’s lives are likely to be busier 
than ever before in history. Yes, and richer too, for 
there is an undeniable advantage in a life that has 
a full store of experiences instead of a meager one. 

Along with these benefits, however, have come 
some rather questionable developments. There ap- 
pears to be a growing belief that activity is good in 
itself. We seem to be saying that children must be 
forever on the go, that their lives must have the pace 
and tempo of a western movie. Many of us have the 
feeling, usually unexpressed, that empty hours mean 
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What with school, music lessons, dancing classes, and clubs, 


are our boys and girls getting the free time that children 


(and all of us) need—time for browsing, for reflecting, for planning? 


Or are we arranging for them lives as overscheduled as our own, 


setting hurry-hurry patterns that will trail into adulthood? 


f Cheir Own 


an empty existence and that the worst sin of all is to 
miss something in life. There is an alarming neglect 
of privacy and solitude, of “quietness and slow time.” 
And as a consequence of crowding everything in, 
leisure itself is often crowded out. 

What are the roots of this overemphasis on action? 
Why do many parents, and teachers too, put their 
youngsters on a junior-size treadmill? (And then ask 
“How can we get them off it?’’) 

Part of the whirl of activity is due to our desire to 
give our children all the advantages. We want to pre- 
pare them well for a full and varied life. We feel that 
a substantial fund of information and experience will 
stand them in good stead. We want to increase their 
security, confidence, and resourcefulness by seeing 
that they develop certain skills and abilities. Activity 
groups of all kinds, we say, help to make them so- 
ciable and cooperative. Moreover, we like to see them 
have fun, for we know how serious life can be. 


The Tyranny of Activity 


No one can quarrel with these objectives or the 
spirit behind them. It’s only the way we try to reach 
them that must be criticized. Often we not only in- 
volve a child in too many activities at once; we also 
start him too soon and expect too much. Some boys 
and girls go to camp before they are ready for it, and 
by the time they need the experience most (usually 
around adolescence) they have already had their fill 
of it. On the theory that we must “start them young,” 
they are given piano lessons before they are capable 
of developing an appreciation of music or the skill to 
perform it satisfactorily. Or we sign them up for 
courses in tennis or dancing or crafts at a time when 
they are bound either to fail and become discouraged 
or to succeed only in becoming rigid, unimaginative 
robots. As a result they may acquire a distaste for 
these activities before they have a chance to become 
really interested in them. 
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Frequently the activity treadmill is a reflection of 
the parents’ own urges and attitudes—and sometimes 
the teachers’ too. A father may push his child from 
one thing to another because he himself missed so 
much when he was young. A mother may feel, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, that dancing or tennis les- 
sons are the key to social success. Perhaps she never 
achieved her own desire for popularity, and her chil- 
dren give her a second chance. 

Now that nursemaids and governesses are out of 
circulation, some parents may shunt their child from 
activity to activity to get him “out of their hair” and 
thus be able to pursue their own round of activities 
without interference. Occasionally, too, some parents 
and teachers may misinterpret an educational ap- 
proach that has served them well when followed 
wisely. They may put so much emphasis on the 
“activity method” and “learning by doing” that they 
keep youngsters too active, ceaselessly up and doing. 

But even more often today’s adults drive their chil- 
dren because they are driven themselves. They sched- 
ule every minute of the youngsters’ lives because they 
feel compelled to schedule their own. In an effort to 
get away from their problems (or themselves) they 
keep continually on the move, fleeing into one reality 
in order to escape from another. In so doing, they set 
a pattern for their children’s lives as well as their 
own, making it next to impossible for the young to 
relax and let their motors idle. Soon the children also 
begin to feel that they are wasting valuable time 
whenever they are not outwardly occupied. And the 
puzzled parent wonders why they are overtired, tense, 
and irritable! 

In a day when life offers so much and the drive to 
be active is so intense, it is easy to lose sight of the 
need for letting down and enjoying the benefits of 
true leisure. And those benefits are many. The child 
who has time of his own will have an opportunity to 


ponder, to wonder, to create. Detached from the 
| 
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direction and control of others, he can devise new 
wrinkles for his hobbies, new twists for old games. 
Away from the pressures of a gang or clique or 
“group,” he will forget conformity and uniformity 
and express himself in his own individual ways. 
Alone at last, he can give his experiences a chance to 
sink in, and insights of his own will rise to the sur- 
face. Call it daydreaming, building castles in the air, 
or chasing rainbows; call it starry-eved fantasy or just 
plain unwinding—every child and every adult needs 
this kind of escape. It renews our vitality, corrects 
our perspective, “restoreth the soul.” 

If we grant that children need a periodic vacation 
from restless, outward activity, just how can we help 
them find it? The ideal is not to point a threatening 
finger at them and say “You Must Relax!” (to quote 
the title of one popular book) or to have them lie 
down for twenty minutes a day with pillows placed 
beneath their necks, elbows, and knees, as another 
book recommends. Not all activity, only the tense and 
feverish kind, need be curtailed and counterbalanced. 


Spaces for Solitude 


We need to find quiet, relaxed pastimes that still 
appeal to our children—and there is quite a varicty 
of them. There’s browsing in a library or bookstore, 
looking through books and magazines instead of ac- 
tively studying their contents. There are slow walks 
and meanderings rather than hikes to “get places.” 
The silent companionship of a dog may be the 
answer for one overactive boy or girl; for another it 
may be listening to music in the dark. Youth has an 
affinity for age, and the chance to spend long hours 
alone with a grandfather or grandmother may be of 
inestimable benefit to both. And there’s fishing that 
isn’t done tor the sake of catching, beachcombing 
without making a “collection” of shells, sun bathing 
without competing for a tan, canoeing in which the 
child drifts as much as he paddles. 

Each family must find its own ways of slowing the 
pace of children’s lives and giving them time of their 
own. But here are a few ideas that have already 
been found to be effective: 

Try the “quiet hour” plan, particularly on Sun- 
days and during the summer vacation. It works in 
camp, and it can work at home. A full hour of quiet— 
reading in the family circle, making a scrapbook, 
sewing—will be welcome relief lor almost all our fast- 
moving youngsters. Even those who have trouble sim- 
mering down will accept the idea if it is made a 
regular family custom. 

Don’t overschedule, Although week-by-week plan- 
ning can be helpful, scheduling every minute of 
every hour will do more harm than good. Blueprint- 
ing each day ahead of time allows the child too little 
chance to follow the inspiration of the moment. 
Nothing frustrates him more than to be rushed to 
another activity just when he is deeply absorbed in 
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the one at hand. The object of planning should not 
be to see how many things can be got in but to ensure 
a balanced life. 

Bear in mind that activities don’t always have to be 
constructive. There is so much emphasis these days on 
creative work and educational play that we are likely 
to overlook the value of activities that are not obvi- 
ously constructive. Often, too, the child works only 
for credit of some kind. He rushes through the in- 
structions in a manual in order to complete a whole 
list of projects before the next group meeting. But 
though he may receive his arrow points, he is prob- 
ably missing the real point of the projects. What is 
more, he may be missing out on other creative activi- 
ties, such as experimenting with electrical gadgets or 
wandering in the woods. 

Encourage some solitary pastimes. Not all activities 
have to be done in a group. The value of social life 
has been so widely recognized in modern psychology 
that adults olten look with suspicion on the child 
who likes to be by himself. The youngster who is not 
attracted to team sports like baseball or basketball is 
considered a bit odd. We need to reassure these chil- 
dren and give them the lreedom to be themselves—is 
well as the opportunity to follow individual sports 
like archery, and individual hobbies like chemical 
gardening or photography. 


Again Adults Set the Pattern 

If we are to break through the round of restless 
activity and give our children time of their own, we’ll 
have to begin with ourselves. Few youngsters will see 
the value of solitude unless they understand what it 
means for the adults in their lives. If Father finds 
that his best ideas come to him while he is alone, let 
him say so openly. If Mother likes to puzzle things 
out for hersell, let her respect the sign “Private! Keep 
out!” on the door of her son’s room. That is probably 
what he, too, wishes to do. If a teacher has experi- 
enced the relreshment of spirit that comes trom sit- 
ting alone on a mountain top or in a house of wor- 
ship, let her describe her feelings to her class without 
fear of being called sentimental or “corny.” 

It’s good tor children to keep busy and active. But 
moderation is the rule here. We don’t want to run the 
risk of winding them up so tight that they will stay 
wound up lor the rest of their lives. And in our eflort 
to give them as many advantages as we can, let’s not 
deprive them of the intangibles they need so much— 
time of their own and a chance to grow from within. 





Assistant professor of psychology and philosophy at 
Hunter College, Robert M. Goldenson is also a well- 
known author of books and articles on children’s 
play. His latest book, written in collaboration with 
Ruth E. Hartley, will be off the press next month. 
The title: The Complete Book of Children’s Play. 
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Acclaimed by All.—The nation’s leading schoolmen had a 
hand in selecting the new U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Lawrence G. Derthick. He was a top choice of vir- 
tually every educational leader with whom Herold C. 
Hunt, Undersecretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. conferred during his search for a 
successor to Samuel M. Brownell. At the time of his ap- 
pointment Dr. Derthick was superintendent of the Chatta- 
nooga. Tennessee, public schools. Though he refers to 
himself as a “country schoolteacher,” he has had a varied 
and distinguished career in education as both teacher and 
administrator. 

Pamphlets for Patients—Why are people afraid to go to 
the hospital? Usually because they don’t know what will 
happen to them in that hushed, mysterious building. To 
allay new patients’ fears, 26 per cent of the nation’s 7,000 
hospitals are adopting a highly successful device—brightly 
written, informative pamphlets telling all about hospital 
routines, treatment, staff, and equipment. Cartoons en- 
liven the pages, in which the maternity ward waiting 
room may be referred to as the “heir port” or young chil- 
dren reassured by such simple statements as these: “A 
mechanic fixes machinery. A doctor fixes people... . 
Doctors love children, and they work hard to make sick 
children well again.” 


Our Pampered Shoppers.—A supermarket in East Paterson, 
New Jersey, offers a battery of outdoor vending machines 
where shoppers can buy meat, eggs, and vegetables twenty- 
four hours a day. A new shopping center outside 
Minneapolis boasts a glass-enclosed central garden court 
with year-round temperatures of “eternal spring.” . 
And the Memphis shopper looking for a mynah bird, a 
monkey, or a Shetland pony can find them all in the pet 
department of a local drugstore. 


Bird Talk.—It seems there’s a language barrier in the bird 
world as well as among human beings. Birds of the same 
species but from different countries can’t understand one 
another, say French and U.S. scientists who have been 
making an extensive study of bird sounds. Researchers in 
both countries classified the crow’s caws into three cate- 
gories: assembly calls, food-finding calls. and alarm calls. 
But when the calls of the American crows were played to 
the French birds, the foreign crows didn’t so much as 
ruffle a feather in response. 


Washingtonian Witticism.—George Washington seldom in- 
dulged in a joke or in sarcasm, so when he did it was all 
the more effective. During the debate on the establish- 
ment of the federal army, a member of Congress offered 
a resolution limiting the army to three thousand men. 
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Lawrence G. Derthick (right) being sworn in as U.S. Commissioner 
of Education by Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


Washington then suggested an amendment providing that 
no enemy should ever invade the country with more than 
two thousand soldiers. The ensuing laughter shelved the 


resolution permanently. 


The Urgency of Literacy—Three quarters of the world’s 
books come from only ten countries, and 70 per cent of 
the world’s translations are produced in only four lan- 
guages: English, Russian, French, and German. UNESCO 
presents these figures to point up the tremendous task 
facing the world—that of giving people everywhere full 
and free access to the printed word. 


Windfall for Education.—The personnel division of the 
U.S. Office of Education has been humming with activity 
the past few months. Its task has been a pleasurable one— 
that of filling more than fifty top professional posts. Dur- 
ing the last session of Congress the agency received an 
additional two million dollars for salaries and operations, 
enabling it to fill positions that had been vacant for 
months. Why the welcome windfall? Agency officials say 
that the findings of the White House Conference on Edu- 
cation spurred Congress to provide the much needed 
increase in appropriations. 


Fashion Note.—A five-year-old girl came to kindergarten 
one day dressed in faded blue jeans, over which she wore 
a frilly petticoat and a party dress. Pinned to the dress 
was this note from her mother: “I hope you don’t think 
this was my idea!” 
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Becoming Sensitive 


to 


Children’s 


Fears 


WE HAVE SEEN THEM—line after line of school children 
waiting quietly to receive their polio shots. Physically 
Operation Polio Shot is spelling out a great and 
hopeful “Mission accomplished.” The operation also 
gives us a chance to probe more deeply into children’s 
emotions. 

To some of us who have tried to be sensitively 
observant of these quiet, well-behaved children, a raft 
of not so quiet, not so well-behaved feelings have 
shown up. Behind the obedient acting-as-he-should- 
act, many a child has felt tremulous, unspoken fears. 

We have listened. We have watched. We have let 
the children in our classes know they could speak 
their hearts out, tell or draw or paint how they have 
truly felt. We know that if we can help them meet 
their feelings with honesty, we may prevent hidden 
problems from growing apace. 

Even if the shots are over now, the anxieties are 
not. They are tied in deeply with other fears of child- 
hood—fears that come with the loss of a tooth, with a 
cut on the arm, with the skinning of a knee, with a 
broken bone or a sprained ankle, with having tonsils 
taken out, with a million and one fateful, painful 
happenings. It is true that children survive these 
hurts. But psychologically they call for steps that we 
parents and teachers can still manage, if we are to 
keep the hurts from taking a grave emotional toll. 

When the polio shots were imminent, we teachers 
gave the children in our classrooms a chance to be 
honest. We did this in various ways. 
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One of us passed out the polio vaccination notices 
to her kindergarten class and asked, “Have any of you 
had your shots already?” Several hands were raised. 
“Will you tell the others what it was like and how 
you felt about it?” 

Janie volunteered: “I didn’t like the needle.” 

“It scared you,” the teacher said. “We're all scared 
of needles and of getting hurt. Maybe the people who 
are getting their shots soon would like to draw or 
paint how they feel about them.” 

In another school the first-grade teacher introduced 
the same subject. The first-graders, seated in a circle 
around her, listened attentively as she explained, 
“This paper says we are going to have polio shots 
tomorrow.” 

Faces clouded. Chairs squirmed. One little voice 
said weakly, “I don’t think my mama wants me to 
come to school tomorrow.” 

“Something happens inside of you when I say that, 
doesn’t it? We all have feelings about shots.” 

A boy nodded his head vigorously. “Bad feelings!” 

“We have the feeling that something bad is going 
to happen, and we're afraid. We're scared of the 
shots, and we’re mad because we have to have them. 
Let’s talk together about how we feel.” 

In another class on the morning of “S-Day” the 
sixth-grade teacher asked, “Anyone a little scared 
about getting the shots?” Knowing from experience 
that in this classroom their real feelings would be 
accepted, most of the pupils raised their hands. 
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A child who is angry, anxious, or afraid is a 
child pitifully vulnerable to hurts of any kind, 
physical and mental. But there is a way to loosen 
the tight grip of these emotions—through talking, 


writing, painting, and dramatic play. 


Jewel Goldberg, Dolores Herdman, 
Darwin North, Doris Patterson, 
Ferne Smidderks, and Ann Younger 


Teachers in the Los Angeles Area, California 


The teacher nodded with understanding. “You 
know, sometimes it helps to make you feel less fright- 
ened if you play out in make-believe whatever you are 
afraid of. So let’s dramatize the shot situation here 
in our own classroom now.” 


Acting Out Anxieties 


That is what we teachers did and said. And this is 
what we saw and heard: 

A kindergarten child shared her painting with the 
class. “This is me, and I’m crying because it hurts so 
much. And all this black—that was the doctor, but I 
just painted him out.” 

In another kindergarten class Mark sat silently at 
the clay table, first giving a shot to his little clay boy 
with a pencil point, then carefully smoothing away 
the puncture mark again and again. 

“See that dark brown stomach,” said first-grader 
Jerry, pointing to his picture on the easel. “I’m get- 
ting a shot, and I feel sick to my stomach. I feel just 


awful!’ 


More mature expressions of the same fears were evi- 
dent during the dramatic play of the sixth grade. 

“Come on, I'll let you in line ahead of me.” 

“Oh, no, that’s all right. You can go first.” 

“Look at that doctor. I never saw such a long 
needle. Man, he’s mean!” 

In classroom after classroom, from kindergarten to 
sixth grade, such feelings appeared. We saw that the 
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children’s fear was not only fear of a mere pin prick. 
Nor was it confined to one area of the body. 

Five-year-old Joan made several paintings about 
her polio shots. Two of them pictured shots going 
in at every angle. Joan explained, “She’s getting lots 
and lots of shots. They’re coming in all over.” 

And strangely, we saw another fear—fear lest the 
shot would bring further or more extensive hurt. 

“Will my arm come off?” Stephen asked his teacher. 

A kindergarten child painted brown body pieces 
scattered all over the paper. “That’s what it’s like 
when you get a shot,” he explained. 

A little girl associated her shot with a recently lost 
tooth. “The hurt just zigzags all over.” 

Weeks after the second set of shots, one child 
daubed red paint all over his hands and face, saying, 
“Look, I’m bleeding from my polio shot.” 

Why the fears? After all, the pain is not grave; 
the event is soon over. Why should the anticipation 
provoke so much anxiety? Why should the anxiety 
persist? 

We took this problem into a teachers’ workshop 
conducted by Dorothy W. Baruch, a noted psycholo- 
gist. As we compared our experiences and observa- 
tions, we saw certain facts gradually emerging. We 
learned that what actually happens to a child is 
linked up with many things he imagines. We learned 
that the fear of being hurt is well-nigh universal in 
our culture. The children of today are born into an 
age of apprehension. Very early they hear of war 
casualties, street accidents, even rape and murder. 
They see the crippled and maimed. They see, too, 
that children of the opposite sex look different, and 
in their fantasies this anatomical difference is often 
associated with being crippled or maimed. This in 
spite of their being told otherwise. 


A Chance To Channel Anger 


In their minds children want to defend themselves. 
In their minds they grow angry—angry at the doctor, 
angry at the nurse, angry at the teacher who lines 
them up (as it were) for slaughter, angry at their 
parents for signing “yes” to their permission slips. 
And this anger hitches up with anger and resentment 
over many other hurts, psychological as well as physi- 
cal—hurts over having been taken to the hospital, 
over having been spanked, over having been “‘cast 
out” by a new baby brother or sister. 

And so we said to the children, “Hurts make you 
angry!”” We gave them a chance to defend themselves 
in their most natural way against further hurt. That 
is, we gave them a chance to let out their anger, justi- 
fiable or not, at those whom they would like to hurt 
back. We said, “When you’re angry at someone, you 
want to do things you know you can’t really do but 
you want to do anyway!” 

Many children wanted to hurt the doctor. “I'd 
like to give that doctor a shot—a big, hurting one!” 
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“I'd just like to drop him into the Atlantic with his 
hands and feet tied. Then I'd fire him!” 

A sixth-grader drew a cartoon of a devil labeled 
we and a chicken labeled pocror. In the dialogue the 
devil said, “So you're chicken, eh?” And the doctor 
said, “I didn’t mean to hurt you when I gave you that 
shot. Please don’t.” 

When we were able to carry out such procedures 
beforehand, the children’s behavior during the injec- 
tions brought us confirmation. We observed that our 
children were more relaxed, more orderly, and 
caused less post-shot disturbance than those children 
who hadn’t had a chance to express their feelings. 

The visiting doctor and nurse in one school were 
so impressed by the behavior of a kindergarten first- 
grade group that they sent for the teacher and asked 
her how she had prepared her class for the shots. 

Even those of us who had not used these techniques 
ahead of time found it was still not too late to do 
something about the experience. “Remember,” we 
said, “when you had your polio shots? Perhaps you 
were more frightened than you let on—and madder 
too. And perhaps you had feelings about the doctor 
or nurse or somebody else and about what you wanted 
to do.” 

After the children’s feelings had come out, we 
found that reassurance worked—though it had failed 
earlier, before the children had had a chance to let 
out their fear and anger. In reassuring them we 
stressed three things: First, the hurt was passing; it 
was all over. Second, the hurt left no permanent 
effects. And, third, it didn’t spread. (“You were hurt 
only there, in your arm. No other part of you was 
affected—or could ever be.’’) 

We have used similar procedures in connection 
with many other experiences the children face—with 
regular vaccinations and visits to the school doctor or 
dentist. In high school we have even tried them be- 
fore that painful ordeal known as final examinations. 


“Gripes” Safely Released 

“How do you feel about the tests at this point?” a 
high school teacher asked her senior composition class 
on the third day of examinations. “I’m not asking 
what you think about them or what you think you 
should think. I want you to write about how you 
jeel. Let your feelings flow straight out through your 
pencil onto the paper. This is a time when you can 
say just what you want to say. Remember, I’m not 
marking you on this assignment.” 

Instantly all were writing. Their first targets were 
the tests and the teachers who gave them. 

“Tests are enough to drive anyone wild,” wrote 
one boy. “Alter answering stupid questions by idiotic 
teachers hour after hour, day after day, I’m going 
nuts. In fact, 1 am now convinced that this is the 
primary purpose of all tests.” 

And another: “Most teachers don’t know how to 
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teach school. To a great extent I have lost most of 
the respect I ever felt for the teaching profession, 
which is run by the outmoded method of the higher- 
ups’ commanding those lower-down.” 

The principal was included, too. “I could have 
graduated last term if it hadn’t been for our esteemed, 
difficult-to-talk-to principal, who seems to believe 
he’s talking with a child when conversing with a 
high school student and uses flowing, glowing, round- 
about words to say a few simple, outright facts.” 

Then quite naturally some older and previously 
guarded resentments were released through the harm- 
less, approved outlet that had been provided. 

“IT wish my mom would let me grow up! I’m in a 
club without her knowledge because she doesn’t think 
I'm old enough to join. I wish she’d give up and let 
me join openly.” 

One student didn’t even mention the tests. “All 
my parents do is push and push. All I feel is 
pressure—a constant pressure which tells me to push 
forward with every possible step, never stopping, 
never resting.” 

The intensity of their feelings was echoed in the 
scratching of their pencils. Some almost ripped the 
paper with the vehemence of their writing. 

Just before the end of the period one girl put down 
her pencil with a tremendous sigh and said, “Gee, I 
feel better now.” This was followed by a spontaneous 
heaving of breath throughout the room. Then the 
bell rang, and the class—tensions reduced and emo- 
tional barriers lowered—left to tackle more exams. 

We teachers feel that all these efforts to release 
feelings into well-defined channels have been worth- 
while. Our world is too full of people in whom the 
fears and angers of childhood have been lost from 
consciousness. Yet these unconscious fears and angers 
still influence feelings and actions. 

We know that letting the feelings out serves a 
good purpose not only for the individual himself but 
for others with whom he lives. However, the outlets 
must be safe ones. One cannot turn to delinquency 
or destruction in a false attempt to make oneself feel 
whole and powerlul as well as to give anger a re- 
lease. Rather those feelings should be voiced in a 
straightforward, honest way to adults who are strong 
enough to accept them and wise enough to say, “This 
way of letting out is sanctioned; that way is not!” 

Not the least important truth we have learned in 
the process is this: If our children can tell us what it 
is they fear and get angry at us for, they somehow 
come to love us better. They work along with us in a 
much sounder faith. 

And our discovery has meaning not only for teach- 
ers but far more widely for parents. When a shot is 
imminent or past, when a tooth falls out, when a 
tonsillectomy is or has been needed, when a painful 
punishment has been endured—let the child be hon- 
est. Let him paint and play and talk out how he feels. 
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Brotherhood Week: February 17-24, 1957 









TO SAY WE BELIFVE IN BROTHERHOOD, and most of us do, 
is one thing: to practice it, and many of us do not, is 
quite another. Yet clearer and clearer grows the evidence 
that this shining and simple truth is no longer a vague 
ideal which some may strive toward and others shun. In 
our time brotherhood has become an inevitable and nec- 
essary part of a world that is fit to live in. 

Perhaps a fresh reminder of some fundamental truths 
about the relationship of brothers can help us to live as 
a human tamily, each concerned for the welfare of the 
other. First of all, the brother relationship is independent 
of our volition or choice. We choose our friends: we 
choose our husbands or wives. But our brothers are be- 
stowed on us. 

Another fact is that the ties which bind brother to 
brother are inescapable. Whatever our brother may be, 
whatever he may do, he is still our brother. We may dis- 
approve of his conduct or dislike his personality, but we 
cannot wish him ill, injure him, or cut him off from our 
lives without impairing our own spiritual and mental 
health. Our brother’s wellare is essential to our own wel- 
fare, our own happiness and peace of mind. 

Of course we would like our brother to be lovable and 
admirable. But though he may be unlovable, though his 
conduct may sometimes even be deplorable, we cannot 
forsake him. Nature and nurture together have made us 
our brother’s keeper. ‘To deny that our destiny is bound 
up with his is to deny both reason and faith. 


nar, then. does brotherhood demand of us—the ev- 

TO cain citizen, the parent. the teacher, the commu- 
nity member sincerely dedicated to this ideal? It demands 
that we commit ourselves to an abiding concern for every 
member of the human race. It bids us extend the same 
kind of understanding. generosity, and caring that we 
have for the brother in our household to the brother in 
the house next door, in the next town, and beyond the sea. 
It asks us to realize that our brothers—wherever they 
may be—experience love, joy, sorrow, hunger, cold, heat, 
and pain, even as the brother-in our home does. It asks 
us to understand that they too resent injury and insult, 
that they too want respect and freedom, When they are 
angry or bullying or spiteful or cruel. the ideal of world 
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That People Shall 
Live as One 


Family of Man 
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brotherhood asks that we seek to understand why they act 
as they do. And finally it asks of us that we carry over 
into our evervday liges the moral and spiritual values we 
affirm in our churches and our synagogues. 

How much suffering and indignity must the family ol 
man endure beloregwe learn that cooperation, not coer- 
cion, is the law of life? Betore we realize that unless 
brotherhood triumphs, there will be neither peace nor 
freedom nor spiritual health in this world? Must terrible, 
tragic events like those in Hungary and the Middle East 
be repeated endlesly? How much more anguish must the 
family of man endgre before we realize that if we neglect 
our brother's need. {bruise his spirit, or wound his dignity, 
we impoverish ourfown souls? 


Pere 





N THIS country (ring the week of February 17-24 the 

American erie of the family of man will rededicate 
itself to the idea of brotherhood. For the twenty-third 
successive year thef National Conference of Christians and 
Jews will sponsorjBrotherhood Week. The theme of the 
1957 nation-wide jobservance is “Brotherhood for Peace 
and Freedom.” 

If we parents a teachers believe in brotherhood we 
will live it and p$actice it and rear children who believe 
it. live it, and suport it. The home and the school are, 
or ought to be, tae generators of friendship, compassion, 
and respect for tYe rights of others. Out of these qualities 
cooperation grows. In exact proportion as these qualities 
are fostered in he home and the school will they issue 
forth as our chilefren grow up and take their places in the 
community. If wq ourselves are men and women in whom 
righteous belief snd behavior go hand in hand, we can 
rear children who will live as members of one family in 
our Father’s house. 

As Americans ‘we know that nothing on earth provides 
such a challenge; to our loftiest thinking as do the prob- 
lems that confront us in building the world’s peace. As 
Americans, too, we are resolved to live in peace and free- 
dom and dignity, with brotherly concern one for another. 
Never have pedple of good will been more firmly re- 
solved to attain the ideal of brotherhood, so that this 
earth, gift of God the Father, may be a happy home lor 
all his children. 
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6. The Gitizen and th 


TO REMIND OURSELVES of how mixed our responses to 
law are,.or how mixed up we are about law, we need 
only settle down for a while with any standard book 
of quotations and explore what has been said on 
the subject. 

Thus Galsworthy, in his play Justice, has the judge 
say, “The law is what it is—a majestic edifice, shelter- 
ing all of us.” But Charles Macklin is less flattering: 
“The law is a sort of hocus-pocus science, that smiles 
in yer face while it picks yer pocket.” 

Goethe declares, “Law alone can give us freedom.” 
But Pope interjects, so to speak, his observation that 
Reason itself, that maker of law, can so split hairs 
that it does not so much do justice as “entangle 
justice in her net of law.” 

Anyone can say anything, of course. Each of these 
men has simply spoken out of his own experience, 
philosophy, or mood. Or else he has put words into 
the mouth of a certain type of character. The inter- 
esting .thing, however, is that these remarks—and 
hosts of others as mutually contradictory—have not 
only been made but preserved. They have been incor- 
porated into our tradition of what seems worth re- 
peating. Even more interesting is the fact that most 
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people, hearing them, are inclined to say yes to each 
in turn. 

And that brings us back to our starting point. We 
are a pretty mixed-up lot where the subject of law 
is concerned—perhaps because it is a pretty mixed 
element in human history and experience. 

Our attitude might be compared to that of the 
small girl who, having received a pincushion from 
her grandmother at Christmas and having been told 
by her mother to send thanks, dutifully wrote, “I have 
always wanted a pincushion, but not very much.” We 
have always wanted to live under law. Our behavior, 
however, often adds a sort of afterthought, “But not 
very much.” 

I point up our contradictory responses because I 
believe we are at a point in history where our basic 
concept of liberty under law is being put to the 
test—to a final test, perhaps, if we fail it now. And the 
likelihood that we may fail it, that we may not learn 
the score in time, is dangerously spelled out in our 
own inner confusions and the indifference they breed. 

It is fairly easy to catalogue certain types of enemy 
that threaten our structure of liberty under law. One 
type we might call the simple lawbreaker—simple, at 
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Among the words that stand for great and 
is the word “law’’—as familiar to us as ou 
daily bread, as close to us as the air we b 
Yet in today’s America this precious thing 


and they too may be close and familiar. 


least, in that he is an old and familiar figure in 
human history. (Yet he is often far from simple when 
we try to go back of his behavior to its psychological 
and social causes.) Once his name was Cain; now it is 
legion. As thief, forger, kidnaper, rapist, or murderer, 
he makes every day’s headlines. And he becomes an 
increasing threat to all we sum up in the phrase “law 
and order.” 


Other Varieties of Lawlessness 

A second type of enemy to liberty under law is a 
comparative newcomer and stranger among us—the 
ideological lawbreaker. Acting not on individual 
impulse but on orders that are part of a “great strata- 
gem” to which he has dedicated himself, he aims to 
tear down our kind of society and replace it by an- 
other. He does not go off half-cocked and commit 
murder. The victim he anticipates bringing down, in 
the end, is not one hated human being but a whole 
system he has been taught to hate; he calls it “capi- 
talist imperialism.” 

This enemy does not, like a common thief, break 
in and steal. But in the end he aims to steal from 
our minds that faith in liberty under law which has, 
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in spite of all setbacks and discouragements, kept us 
at the job of trying to solve our problems by evolu- 
tionary means. He wears no holdup man’s mask, but 
his own sort of protective coloration. He joins groups 
and works so hard in them that he “naturally” be- 
comes a leader and policy maker. He “serves” good 
causes, and even those who work with him have to 
look more than twice to discover his cynical methods 
of capitalizing the problems he pretends to be trying 
to solve. He “exercises” our traditional liberties—of 
speech, press, and assembly—to undermine them. 
From the time he first moved in among us, this 
type of person was a danger, but he was not at the 
outset a lawbreaker. He has become so only at those 
points where his own tactics have induced our law- 
makers to put new laws on the books. Long before 
he was converted into a lawbreaker he had already 
managed to produce confusion in the minds of many 
law-abiding and law-respecting citizens. He created so 
much antagonism between groups of these citizens 
that irrationality has often infected the behavior of 
those who have tried to control him by law as well as 
those who have opposed such control as inimical to 
our free way of life. Thus time and again he has won 
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a tactical victory even where he has lost his case in 
court; for he has used the occasion to further one part 
of his strategic aim—that of dividing us against one 
another. 

A third type of figure hovers on the border line 
between acting within the law and breaking the law. 
Powerful in his own right or as part of a pressure 
group, he thinks of laws and legislators as means to 
be manipulated for his own ends. Cicero long ago 
declared laws to be for the security of individuals and 
the preservation of states. The type of person we are 
describing would not see eye to eye with Cicero. His 
mind is more hospitable to the old proverb, “Every 
law has a loophole.” Laws, as far as he is concerned, 
are to be put on the books or kept from being put 
on the books because they do or do not secure and 
preserve his own particular advantage. 

Now back to ourselves. Most of us are casually law- 
abiding. But too few of us are, in any profound sense, 
law-appreciating. If we were, if we actually knew our 
stakes and our children’s stakes in liberty under law— 
as opposed to lawlessness, tyranny under edict, and 
special privilege under law—the types we have named 
above would never have found our country a conven- 
ient base of operations. In no small measure their 
strength has been nourished on our indifference, con- 
fusion, and cynicism; on the fact that we have wanted 
to live under law, but not very much. 

I am not trying here to scold or exhort us into 
doing our duty. I would rather try to discover what 
mixed ingredients have gone into the making of our 
mixed attitudes. For if we are less strongly affirmative 
than we should be in our faith that liberty can exist 
only under law, it may be because our own minds 
contain elements that, so to speak, neutralize one 
another—and make us neutral in the process. 


The Danger of a Divided Mind 

I first got this idea some years ago when I asked 
a high school boy how he had liked a certain assembly 
speaker who had talked on the relation of law to 
freedom. At first the student seemed reluctant to com- 
mit himsell. Then, almost explosively, he came out 
with this: “He was all right, | guess. But all the time 
he was talking, half my mind said ‘Yes’ to him and 
the other half said ‘Oh, yeah?’ ” 

Maybe that puts our common problem in a nut- 
shell. Maybe most of us, consciously or unconsciously, 
say both “Yes” and “Oh, yeah?” when we are told that 
law is the foundation ol treedom. And these opposed 
reactions come so close to canceling each other out 
that we end up as neither lawbreakers nor clear- 
sighted, wholehearted exponents of liberty under law. 

What mixed factors in our experience lie back of 
our “Yes” and our “Oh, yeah”? History, as we have 
learned it, may be one such factor. For history re- 
ports both the dignity and justice of law (Roman 
law, British common law, and our own Constitution 
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and Bill of Rights) and the no less impressive fact 
that, time and again, those who have wanted to im- 
prove the human lot have found the law ranged 
against them. 

The headlined news of our own day can be counted 
as another factor. Here we see the sharp contrast 
between our own liberty under law and the terror of 
life under totalitarian edicts disguised as law. But_ 
here also we often see the contrast between law as 
it is ideally described and law as it is enacted and 
practiced. 

Some of our attitudes have a strong story-book 
flavor. Our hero can be either the dedicated agent 
of law and order or the outlaw, as long as he fits our 
romantic image of what a hero should be like. 

I suspect that many of our attitudes go back to the 
fact that few of us grow up without having mixed 
emotions with regard to authority. We have all come 
through our share of growing pains. Some of them 
made us draw close to our parents and other adults 
for guidance and companionship, and some made us 
pit our will against theirs. Thus we are for authority 
but also for the underdog and the rebel. 


Maturity Achieves the Balance 

I suspect that some of our attitudes go back to very 
deep sources—to the fact that our basic enterprise as 
human beings is that of learning to harmonize our 
wish to be our individual selves and our wish to 
belong to the social whole. These two can be har- 
monized. Where they are, the mature person in all 
his aveas of experience subtly enacts liberty under 
law: spontaneity and self-discipline, experimentation 
and respect for rules, and assumption of his own 
rights as well as readiness to respect and, if need be, 
defend the rights of others. But a great number of 
people, we now realize, do not thus mature. When 
they do not, their attitudes toward authority tend to 
remain ambivalent. That is to say, they express not 
an inner harmony but an uneasy balance between 
love and hate. 

These attitudes call for deeper exploration. But 
here I can only underscore a few facts. The first is 
that, whether in the home or in society at large, 
liberty under law is a condition of sound maturing. 
It is the only condition we know that does even re- 
mote justice both to the individual and to the social 
aspects of our complex nature. The second Lact is that 
we do not preserve this condition by flouting law, 
being indifferent to it, or being fearfully and rigidly 
subservient to it. We can hope to preserve it—particu- 
larly when it is under threat from both lawlessness 
and totalitarianism—only by letting the drama ol it 
sink into our minds and hearts. And even then we 
can preserve it only by taking on our mature respon- 
sibility for obeying law, calling for just and rational 
law enforcement, and working for better laws by 
“due process of law.” 
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Comics? 


© St. Louis Post Dispatch from Black Star 


Are the pleasures of poetry only for a 


Hal Conkey 


select few? Nothing of the sort, one teacher discovered. 


His students, once untouched by the magic of 


poetry, now seek it out. 


EVERY YEAR at drugstores and newsstands, sweeping 
national polls are taken on a question of lively inter- 
est to thoughtful readers. The question? “Are our 
schools teaching children to appreciate and enjoy 
good literature?” 

The polls have been overwhelmingly negative in 
their findings. Two years ago approximately a bil- 
lion no votes were cast against only a fraction of yes 
votes. 

The billion copies of comic books purchased each 
year loom as a serious indictment of the way we teach 
English, especially English verse. Poetry is for the 
birds, these polls seem to say. Yet an appreciation of 
poetry is one aim we set up for each of the thirty- 
seven million pupils now in our schools. There is 
scarcely a literate man or woman in America today 
who has not at one time or other been exhorted to 
seek solace and inspiration from the condensed out- 
pouring of human emotion and experience that is 
poetry. 

The hundred million dollars spent on comic books 
in one year shrieks out to the world some sort of 
message about us. But what that message is, beyond 
the fact that culture is being ill served, is not alto- 
gether clear. 
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Somehow, somewhere we have fallen down in our 
teaching of our cultural courses. The millions of 
student-hours spent in “English” in the grades, in 
high school, in college have frequently left youthful 
minds unmoved. 

To suppose that it could be otherwise is perhaps 
wishful thinking. Perhaps it is impossible to impart 
to all children a love for the finest writing of the 
past—and of the present as well. If so, a continuation 
of our fumbling methods may be the only path to 
follow. However, T. S. Eliot has presented a less 
boring alternative. He says that if it is probable that 
you can never be right, the thing to do from time to 
time is to change your way of being wrong. 

In such a spirit one Michigan teacher blundered 
onto a new way of teaching an appreciation of poetry. 
His approach shows signs of being not so entirely 
wrong that it couldn’t in time undermine the devas- 
tatingly tragic allure of comic books. 

The still too prevalent way of studying poetry in 
the classroom is to read poems in a textbook, poems 
that have been painstakingly culled by experts. Beau- 
tiful passages are pointed out. Meanings are minutely 
analyzed. Figures of speech are noted and named. 
The meter is examined and identified. Discussion is 
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invited and esoterically led. Finally, all or part of the 
poem may be learned by heart. 

Many a teacher, having tried this routine, knows 
that it produces no rush at the box office. Here and 
there across the country skillful teachers have re- 
vamped the routine, with good results. But the fact 
remains that poetry is still drudgery in too many 
classrooms. Comic books still win hands down. 


Sam Strikes Uranium 

Sam Hall sneaked up on his kids, he told me hap- 
pily. He did so without premeditation but with the 
fool luck of a prospector who stubs his toe on a 
rock and uncovers a deep vein of uranium. Apprecia- 
tion of poetry was not his avowed aim. Poetry was a 
means to an end—skill in reading aloud. 

A time was set aside for special practice in reading 
—once a week or sometimes once in two weeks. Each 
pupil was to find a poem he liked and read it to the 
class. This was the standing assignment. And Sam 
Hall, who himself loved to read poetry aloud, showed 
what alchemy could result from well-read poetry. 

What limits did Sam set on the students’ choices? 
None. “Bring in a poem—any kind of poem at all,” 
Sam told his students. Actually Sam did insist on one 
requirement: “The poem must be one that you like,” 
he said to the class. Sam made it clear that he would 
accept their choices, whatever they were. And Sam 
stuck to his bargain. If a high school girl chose a 
nursery rhyme, a typical Hall remark would _ be, 
“Some day you'll read that rhyme to your child. The 
better you can read it, the more he’ll like it.” 

Sam made no effort to tell his students where to 
find poetry. They were turned loose, like the Hebrews 
under Pharaoh, to find their straw where they could. 
“It was surprising,” he told me, “how quickly they 
found what pages in newspapers and magazines car- 
ricd poems.” 

Surprising, too, were the sources from which other 
favorites came. The smell of dust was on some. 
Others had been set in antique print. There were 
even notebook anthologies, somewhat yellow of page, 
dated a generation back. Maybe a picture or two 
would be pasted therein showing thin, scrawny fe- 
males with thigh-high skirts and haystack hair but 
revealing withal a deep-seated love and admirable 
taste in things poetic. 

One day the school librarian asked Sam _ Hall, 
“What's cooking? More inquiries lor poetry are com- 
ing in this year than I ever remember.” 

What was cooking? Sam tried to separate the in- 
gredients. Why were his students, once disdainfully 
cool toward poetry, now reaching for it hungrily? 

For one thing, students were hearing poetry. They 
were reading it aloud. This was as it should be. 
Poetry, like music, is primarily for the ears. Then, 
too, in classroom discussions Sam avoided chewing 
away at a poem till it lost its savor. Enjoyment of 
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poctry could be as fleeting as the enjoyment of a 
sweet in the mouth—and as cloving, through  pro- 
longed class analysis. 

Something else was at work, too: free determina- 
tion, free selection. For each poem a student finally 
selected, he invariably rejected a dozen others. This 
chance to make personal decisions could do some. 
thing psychologically healthy for the students. Finally, 
with each member of the class bringing in his favor- 
ites, the poetry fare had a wide variety of appeal. 


Tears and Triumph 

By the middle of the second year, Sam Hall began 
to suspect that he had something by the tail far big- 
ger than he had bargained for. One day during the 
regular poetry session a girl was reading a sentimen- 
tal poem glorifying motherhood. The pupil read the 
lines superbly, but literary experts would surely have 
rejected the poem itself for its lack of finesse. As she 
read, Sam was surprised to see that a rather hard- 
boiled, seemingly unfeeling senior girl was in tears. 

“Addie’s crying, Addie’s crying,” chanted three or 
four of those nearest her. 

Hall rebuked them gently. “Addie is having a per- 
fectly normal reaction,” he said. “Release of emotion 
is one of the fine things that poetry provides. It can 
do this because emotions are the stuff poetry is made 
of. A poet captures the emotions that all of us feel 
at one time or another and imprisons them in rhyth- 
mic lines—but so lightly and elastically that they 
escape us if we make the least attempt to pry apart 
their prison bars.” 

Moisture softened the hard lines around Addie’s 
eyes. Salt water about her rouged mouth was not 
sympathetic to the customary sophisticated curl of 
her lips. As Addie looked up through her tears, the 
astonished teacher could not determine what quality 
predominated in her twisted smile. Was it shame, 
bravado, or something else that refused to be classi- 
fied? Whatever it was, it made her look more her age, 
less worldly wise. 

“You know, Mr. Hall,” she burst out vehemently, as 
if to condone her weakness, “I just love poetry.” 

The class had become disturbingly still. As the 
teacher looked down into those upturned, expectant 
faces, a dark suspicion took shape in his mind. 

“How many of the rest of you love poetry?” he 
asked. 

He became dead certain then that he had reaped 
more than he had reckoned on. Without a single 
exception every member ol the class shot up his arm. 





Hal Conkey has taught high school English off and 
on over the past thirty years. During the depression 
he reluctantly left the teaching profession to oper- 
ate a farm in Michigan, but in recent years teacher 
shortages have lured him back to the classroom. 
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Tue FBI Story: A REPortT 10 THE PEoPLe. By Don IWhite- 
head, with a Foreword by J]. Edgar Hoover. New York: 
Random House, 1956. $4.95. 


This is a family book. By title it may not seem so, but 
it belongs where fathers and mothers read and talk to- 
gether, and read and talk with their children. And not 
often does a book come along that is so uniquely right 
for fathers to give to their growing sons. 

All responsible parents today realize that one chief job 
of “parenting” is to make vivid to youngsters and teen- 
agers the concepts of law and order and of liberty under 
law. But they are puzzled about how to do the job. They 
are hard put to it, moreover, to find materials that pal- 
atably combine hard facts, dramatic action, the portrayal 
of sound character, and the sort of idealism on which the 
human spirit grows tall. The FBI Story combines these 
four. I do not quite see how any child, teen-ager, or adult 
could read it through without gaining new respect not 
only for the Bureau but for law itself as man’s quiet alter- 
native to chaos and cruelty. 

One reason why this is a family book is that each mem- 
ber can find in it plenty of drama at the level of his own 
mental, emotional, and social maturity. Thus there are 
guns aplenty, and the skill to use them is as expert as any 
devotee of blood-and-thunder tales could wish. But to 
this reviewer, at least, the story is dramatic precisely be- 
cause it so rarely becomes melodramatic. It is a story of 
skills, policies, and attitudes that have made the blazing 
gun a last resort. The agent who holds the gun is never a 
trigger-happy ego or a panic-stricken amateur. Never, cer- 
tainly, is he the ruthless seeker of power or servant of 
power. 

To borrow a phrase my husband coined some years ago 
for use in a different context, this book tells the story of 
men who are “armed to the brain.” Those with whom 
these men have had to deal have not been seemly char- 
acters. They have been gangsters, kidnapers, profiteers of 
the white-slave market, inciters to riot, forgers, bank rob- 
bers, car thieves, fanatic invaders of the civil rights of 
their fellow citizens, corrupt public officials, saboteurs, 
and espionage agents. They have, in brief, been all those 
whom our society, over a period of fifty complex and vio- 
lent years, has for its own self-defense designated as 
breakers of federal law. 

Coping with such as these, the agents of the FBI have 
had, paradoxically, to be both quick on the trigger and 
disciplined never to draw a gun at all unless they must, 
in defense of life, shoot to kill. The youngster who lis- 
tens to their story or who reads it for himself may be 
wide-eyed with excitement over “what happens.” But 
subtly, and almost without his knowing it, he will be in- 
vited to appreciate much that the mature person will 
quickly see beyond the action story. 

He will be introduced, for example, to the evolving 
science of crime detection as he reads of how, day by day, 
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year by vear, those who work in the FBI laboratories are 
perfecting substitutes for gun play and the third degree. 
He will be witness to teamwork at its best: what it asks 
of an individual in the way of integrity, self-restraint, and 
devotion to his work and how profoundly it insures his 
being on the receiving end of these same qualities. 

As he reads of the work of the FBI National Academy, 
he will be led to see that law enforcement is no hack job. 
One who enforces the law, whether at the local or the na- 
tional level, belongs as rightly to an honorable profession 
as does one who writes the law or interprets it in the role 
of judge. 

Finally, he is given a chance to size up the actual dan- 
gers faced by our society in this age—dangers from within 
and from without—and to distinguish these from the 
pseudo dangers noisily pointed to by fanatics of the right 
and the left. 

From the psychological angle, it is interesting that the 
title of the book contains both the word story and the 
word report. It properly contains both. For the book is 
an exciting narrative, a true story that is often stranger 
than fiction. Also, however, it is a quietly factual account 
of crime in this period of our history and of the FBI’s 
effort to meet the challenge posed by that crime. This 
the FBI does without moving, by one deliberate or uncon- 
scious step, beyond its rightful province as the investiga- 
tive agency of the Department of Justice. 

—Bonaro W. OVERSTREET 


FAVORITE RECIPES FROM THE UNITED Nations. United 
States Committee for the United Nations, 816 Twenty- 
first Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $1.50. 


“Mom, can we eat in Saudi Arabia tomorrow?” 

“Sorry, Steve. Daddy’s bringing a guest, and I promised 
him we’d eat in Sweden. Next week we'll get to Saudi 
Arabia.” 

Who’s talking? Mrs. Jones and her ten-year-old son of 
Plainsfield, U.S.A. No, they don’t own a turbojet plane 
to whisk them from country to country. They own the 
new United Nations cookbook, containing 170 recipes 
from all 76 U.N. member nations. 

Choice dishes from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia are all 
here to spice the American table with an international 
flavor. With every recipe kitchen-tested and put into 
standard form by the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, there is adventure without risk. Even the most 
exotic dish can be easily prepared in the average Ameri- 
can kitchen. For hard-to-get ingredients, substitutes are 
suggested. 

These authentic recipes from other lands do more than 
delight the palate. They stimulate our appetite for knowl- 
edge of other peoples and nourish our appreciation of 
other cultures. In this colorful cookbook we have a pleas- 
ant and basic family approach to increased international 
understanding. 
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IJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 








An Historic Occasion 

On November 27, 1956, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of its official magazine, had the rare 
privilege of presenting a collection of memorabilia 
to the Chicago Historical Society. Among the mate- 
rials, to which future generations will be able to 
refer, were bound volumes of the National Parent- 
Teacher and a book of clippings and photographs 
showing the historic link between the National Con- 
gress and Chicago, its headquarters city. Shown here 
are, on the left, Mrs. Eva H. Grant, editor of the 
National Parent-Teacher, who made the presenta- 
tion; Lloyd A. Brown, director of the Society; and 
Ruth A. Bottomly, director of the office of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. None of the 
three seems discomfited by the early Chicago scene in 
the background. 








© Jon's Studio 


Something Very Special in This 
Hawaiian School 


A proclamation by Samuel W. King, governor of 
Hawaii, opened 1956 Membership Enrollment Month 
in the Territory. Here we see J. Ralph Brown, then 
president of the Hawaii Congress, reading the procla- 
mation to a group of pupils in Kauluwela School, 
Honolulu, who, young as they are, seem to appreciate 
its meaning for them. Seated next to Mr. Brown is 
Manuel P. Silva, principal of the school and service 
director of welfare for the Hawaii Congress. | 
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“A Vital Protective Program for Our Children” 


In these words Mrs. E. L. Church (standing at left), national chairman of the 


Committee on Juvenile Protection, expressed the broad aim of the conference of 


state juvenile protection chairmen held December 5-7 in Chicago. Called by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the meeting was attended by chair- 
men (or alternates) from the forty-eight states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. The conference will be reported in the March National Parent-Teacher. 


Exchanging Ideas on Education 


Student teachers from four countries took part in 
a panel discussion of education in their native lands 
at a recent meeting of the Cressona, Pennsylvania, 
P.T.A. In the picture, left to right, are Charles 
Flowers, registrar at Williamsport Technical Insti- 
tute, where the P.T.A. guests are enrolled; Gerinaw 
Noguera, Bogota, Colombia; Yilma Desta, Ethiopia; 
James Romberger, local vocational agriculture teacher 
who acted as moderator; Parmoedi Hardjo, Indo- 
nesia; and Pedro Santos, the Philippines. Samples of 
two Pennsylvania products, apples and coal, were 
presented to the student teachers. 
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Pin-Money Project with a Purpose 


If a youngster at the Fremont, Nebraska, Junior 
High School wants a little extra money, he can en- 
roll with the student employment service of the 
school’s P.T.A. Two parent-teacher members take 
calls from townspeople who want baby sitters, snow 
shovelers, housework-helpers, or errand-runners. “It 
is surprising,” writes Mrs. A. W. Sorenson, P.T.A. 
president, “what a varied number of things these 
young teen-agers can do. . . . We believe that help- 
ing them to find work is a real step toward prevent- 
ing delinquency. It gives the boys and girls that 
sense of usefulness so necessary to every individual.” 
In the picture Mrs. Sorenson, seated at the table, is 
assisted by Mrs. W. L. Herbster, committee member. 
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HORIZONS 


OF MENTAL HEALTH 


i. PRESCHOOL COURSE 


Directed by Ruth Strang 


“How Early Does Discipline 
Begin?” (page 4) 





Points for Study and Discussion 

1. The word discipline has many meanings. The au- 
thor of our article suggests a most common one—that of 
restriction or punishment. (“I've got to discipline Johnny 
for breaking that vase.”) Some people make discipline 
synonymous with order, as when they say, ‘““There is good 
discipline in that home (or classroom).” How does the 
author define discipline? Another view of discipline goes 
back to the original meaning of the word, which comes 
from the same root as disciple: ‘the treatment that is nec- 
essary and desirable for a learner.” This view of discipline 
focuses our attention on the future rather than on the 
past, on the child rather than on some “naughty” thing 
he does. 


2. People also mean different things when they say that 
a certain method of discipline “gets results.” Which of 
the results listed below may follow harsh methods of 
discipline? 

* The child may stop doing the thing for which you are 
punishing him. 

* He may become more skillful in not getting caught. 

* He may link the punishment with the person who has 
punished him rather than with the act for which he was 
punished. 

* He may feel that the person who punished him does not 
love him any longer. 

* He may become overly submissive and afraid to take 
initiative. 

3. Preschool children have to learn the ways of civilized 
life; they have to learn not to act entirely on impulse. 
Give examples of how a parent can, with sympathy and 
understanding, help a child learn self-control. Would it 
be helpful to act in the following ways? 

* Recognize the child’s feelings. (“I know this is hard for 
you, but it’s something all children have to learn.’’) 

* Give him just enough help so he can succeed before he 
becomes frustrated. (“Mother will help you this time, and 
next time you can do it all by yourself.”’) 

* Role-play the situation. (“When Grandma asks you to 
go on an errand while you are playing, let’s act out what’s 
the best thing to do. I'll be Grandma, and you be playing 
with your fire engine.”’) 

* Set a good example. (When something makes you, as a 
parent, angry, tell the older preschool child how you feel 
and how you're going to try to handle the situation, in- 
stead of flying off the handle.) 


4. From your own observation, what has been the effect 
of reward or praise, as contrasted with punishment or 
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Drawings by Henry R. Martin 





blame, on a preschool child of a certain age? How might 
genuine praise give him a concept of himself as capable, 
likable, acceptable? How might constant blame or criti- 
cism make him feel incompetent, “bad,” unloved? 





5. Describe and discuss several unpleasant situations 
that preschool children have to face—for example, having 
to go to bed instead of staying up to look at a TV pro- 
gram. How may parents and others in the child’s environ- 
ment help him face situations like these squarely and 
realistically? 


6. How should parents’ treatment of discipline prob- 
lems change as the child progresses from infancy to six 
years of age? What did the psychiatrist mean when he 
said, “Infancy is the time for parents to be good and chil- 
dren to be bad”? During the middle preschool years, how 
can parents encourage normal independence without mak- 
ing a child obnoxious to others? During later preschool 
years, how can they help the child understand the need 
for authority and certain rules? 


7. How does setting and holding firm, reasonable limits 
to a child’s behavior give him a sense of security as well 
as help him behave in acceptable ways? 


Program Suggestions 

* Invite a person who has worked successfully with nur- 
sery school or kindergarten groups and who also has a 
good psychological background to tell how she has han- 
dled discipline problems and why she used a particular 
method. 


* Ask members to write concrete descriptions of situations 
at home in which a discipline problem has arisen. After 
their reports have been read aloud, ask for volunteers to 
play the roles of the persons involved. In the discussion 
that follows, consider these questions: 

Was the child’s behavior part of the normal growing-up 
process, or was it detrimental to his best development? 

How do you think the child felt at the beginning, dur- 
ing, and at the end of the incident? 

What effect do you think the parents’ treatment would 
have on the child? 

How do you think the situation might have been han- 
dled more effectively? 

In each role-playing situation make it clear that no 
criticism is directed at the players, since they are not por- 
traying themselves but only the roles they have assumed. 
* If members have the time and dramatic ability or if the 
cooperation of the school drama club can be obtained, 
present the American Theatre Wing community play, 
Fresh, Variable Winds by Nora Stirling (published by the 
National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19), or “Parents Are People” in Guidance 
Through Drama by M. Jerry Weiss (published by Mor- 
row, New York). Use the plays as a basis for discussion of 
the complex forces that affect children’s behavior in a 
family situation. 
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H. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Children Need Time of Their 
Own” (page 18) 





Points for Study and Discussion 


1. A little girl walking hofne with her father from a 
music lesson said, “Daddy, do you suppose we could ar- 
range it so I could have one evening after school just to 
do what I want to do?” Thinking over her busy schedule, 
her father decided she had good reason for the suggestion. 
What are the “fixed points” on your child’s weekly sched- 
ule for which he must save time, be dressed properly, 
make preparations, arrange to get there and back home? 
For the children you know is this sort of schedule typical? 


2. The picture Dr. Goldenson draws of a child of 
twenty years ago seems to show that there was less pres- 
sure on children then. Is that the way you remember your 
childhood? What kind of weekly schedule did you have? 


3. It is often said that our compulsion to work hard 
and long, to feel a little guilty when we aren’t busy, to 
brag now and then about working overtime or working 
when we are sick, comes from our Puritan background. 
“Satan finds some work for idle hands to do” is an old 
proverb. Can you think of other sayings that push people 
to greater effort? 


4. The author analyzes a number of reasons why par- 
ents put too much emphasis on activity for their children. 
Which reasons seem to you the most common? 


5. Dr. Goldenson points out that this overemphasis 
may not only involve the child in too many different ac- 
tivities but lead to his beginning some of them too 
soon. What serious consequences may follow? What rea- 
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sons have you heard for starting piano lessons at an early 
age? Foreign languages? Football? Ballet? Do persons who 
urge an early start do so (a) because they are thinking of 
developing finished performers, (b) because the activity 
is an interesting and re-creative one for children that age, 
or (c) because adults like to watch children taking part in 
that activity? Which values do you consider important? 


6. To what extent do commercial entertainment pro- 
grams add to your child’s schedule—such as five o’clock 
TV programs, Friday night movies, Saturday skating hours? 
Are such activities considered “the thing to do’’? 


7. The author makes it clear that the opposite of too 
much activity for children is not inactivity. What values 
or rewards does he see in enjoying “leisurely leisure’? 


8. As families move out of the cities to suburban or 
country homes with space for gardens, pets, and outdoor 
play and games, in what ways do children’s activity sched- 
ules change? What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of such changes? 


g. Though the article deals with children’s needs for 
time of their own, it has many implications for adults 
also. Have you found ways of reducing the pressure of 
activity in your life? Of getting a “‘quiet time” for your- 
self? Read Mary E. Courtenay’s article (listed under “Ref- 
erences”) for suggestions. 


10. What percentage of the children in your community 
do you think have the problem of too much social activ- 
ity? Are there just as many children who do not have 
enough fun and social recreation? In what way is your 
parent-teacher, association helping them? 


Program Suggestions 


* Some of the points made in this article invite readers to 
stop, think, reread, find illustrations, or maybe disagree. 
Let the group ‘“‘worry” each of the following statements 
as a dog worries a bone—push it around, toss it, pull it 
apart: 

“Our children’s lives are likely to be busier than ever 
before in history. Yes, and richer too.” 

“Many of us have the feeling . . . that the worst sin 
of all is to miss something in life.” 

“In an effort to get away from their problems, [they are] 
fleeing into one reality in order to escape from another.” 

They “feel that they are wasting valuable time when- 
ever they are not outwardly occupied.” 

“Youth has an affinity for age.” 

“Often, too, the child works only for credit of some 
kind.” 
* The article raises the important question of the age at 
which different activities are appropriate. Before the 
meeting you may wish to appoint several committees or 
teams to investigate what authorities say about the appro- 
priate ages for camping, piano lessons, ballet, scouting, 
vocal lessons, bridge, skating, social dancing, and football 
and basketball. 
* Possibly a program demonstrating hobbies might be ar- 
ranged. Either children’s or adults’ hobbies could be 
selected to show how leisure time gives opportunity for 
creativeness and exploration. Hobby shows are common. 
Make this one different by letting each exhibitor show 
new things he has learned or done. 
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Pamphlets and magazine article: 
Family Togetherness. Oklahoma Family Life Institute, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Kuder, G. Frederic, and Paulson, Blanche B. Exploring Chil- 
dren’s Interests. Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 
Nulton, Lucy. “Adult-made Time.” Childhood Education, 
December 1953, pages 160-63. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Boutwell, William D. “How Good Are You at Communica- 
tion Shopping?” March 1956, pages 16-19. (Includes a work- 
sheet for an audit of family use of mass media. This might 
be duplicated and distributed for use during the group 
meeting.) 
Courtenay, Mary E. “Changeless Values in a Changing 
World.” December 1952, pages 7-9. 
Cox, Miriam Stewart. “Family Night.” March 1955, pages 
29-30. 
Maksim, George, M.D. “A Pediatrician’s Views on Sports 
for Children.” December 1953, pages 20-22. 


ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 
“What Youth Worries About and Why” (page 7) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. How prevalent among adults is the attitude that 
young people are an irresponsible lot? Have you heard re- 
cent references to the irresponsibility of teen-agers by par- 
ents, teachers, and counselors in your neighborhood? 
When some young person gets into trouble in your com- 
munity, is the story usually told as though such misbe- 
havior is typical of adolescents? Do many people in your 
community expect that young people will be mischief- 
makers unless they are kept under strict control? 

2. The study reported in your article is based on an 
analysis of twenty-five hundred high school students’ let- 
ters written about their most pressing problems. The 
problems the young people mentioned occurred in the 
following percentages, ranked from the most frequent to 
the least frequent problems mentioned: 


Home and family relationships. . .22 per cent 
oo CRS OA eae -21 per cent 
Worries about the future.............. ....15 per cent 
BOy-GM POMAIONGNING . 26... 2 ence ese 14 per cent 
RN a) sees 5. Sus sisoy sich besa acs enn ire 12 per cent 
Getting along with other people. ........ .- 7 iperceut 
Prosiems of 2 general nature... ............... 5 per cent 
core ase oc oss Send RANG sone a 2 per cent 


Do these areas of concern look like the ones your own 
young people worry about? Can you think of specific in- 
stances in which an adolescent expressed anxiety to you 
over problems in one or more of these eight areas? In each 
case do you remember what he or she said and how you 
dealt with the young person’s worry? How did the prob- 
lem turn out eventually? Or is it still present? 

3. Your authors suggest four major approaches for 
adults who want to help young people deal effectively 
with their worries: 

* Guide, do not push. 
* Encourage them to practice problem-solving methods. 
* Get professional help when a need for it is indicated. 
* Accept the teen-ager as a person. 
What is your reaction to these recommendations? Look- 


ing back on your own experience, have you found that 
each of these methods works well with the young people 
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you know? Are there other ways of helping adolescents 
that you have found effective? What are they? 


Program Suggestions 


* Divide your group into eight subgroups, and have each 
subgroup discuss one of the eight problem areas revealed 
as most pressing in the Purdue team’s analysis of high 
school students’ letters and essays. Reconvene for reports 
and discussion. Conclude with a general summary of the 
important points made and further questions brought out 
in the various subgroups. 
* Request that your high school principal have the stu- 
dents in one class write essays on “What Youth Worries 
About and Why.” Devote your program to a review of 
these themes, with interpretation and discussion, led by a 
school counselor, a guidance director, a youth worker, a 
teacher particularly close to students, or the principal. 
Save time at the end for questions, discussion, and group 
reaction to the themes. 
* If you have not previously done so, review the Franks’ 
book Your Adolescent at Home and in School (see “Refer- 
ences”) with particular focus on why teen-agers worry 
about the things they do. 
* Read aloud the review of The Mind Goes Forth by 
Harry and Bonaro Overstreet that appears in the October 
1956 National Parent-Teacher, page 36, and discuss. its 
relevance to the topic at hand: understandingly helping 
young people to cope with their worries. If possible, read 
selected portions directly from the book, and discuss how 
they pertain to our relationships with adolescents. 
* Send to the University of Michigan Television Center, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, for its list of a series of kinescopes 
on teen-agers (1956). Select one or more of these for view- 
ing at your meeting, with discussion by members of the 
group. 
References 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Mrs. Louts L. BuCKLIN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 
From 8 to 12 years 


Big Fun Carnival— Artists Producers Association. Direction, Marc 
Daniel. We commend the desire of Artists Producers Associa- 
tion to make films suitable for children. Unfortunately the 
format used in this film, with self-conscious masters of cere- 
mony and uneven variety numbers, fails to arouse much inter- 
est. However, George Pal’s old but exceptionally well-made 
puppetoon, “The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cub- 
bins.” is excellent; “The Busy Little Bears” is delightful; and 
“Monkey Business,” with real-life monkeys acting like human 
beings, will entertain small children. Leading players: Marion 
Stafford, Jared Reed. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Fair Fair Fair 


FAMILY 


Suitable for children if accompanied by adults 


Albert Schweitzer—Hill and Anderson. Direction, Jerome Hill. 
An intelligent and thoughtfully prepared documentary. Mrs. 
Erica Anderson (photographer of Grandma Moses) made six 
trips to Lambarene, French Equatorial Africa, to put on film a 
complete picture of Albert Schweitzer’s hospital-village. Dr. 
Schweitzer himself wrote the script and lent himself easily and 
pleasantly to the many scenes requiring his presence. Fredric 
March and Burgess Meredith speak the commentary with dig- 
nity and simplicity. The film captures the vigor and great, 
dedicated spirit of the man who gave the world the majestic 
and meaningful phrase, “reverence for life.” 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Yes Yes 


Dance with Me, Henry—United Artists. Direction, Charles Bar- 
ton. Poor script and uncertain direction mar Abbott and Cos- 
tello’s attempt at a new type of film. Costello, bungling but 
warmhearted, owns a Kiddieland and is always adopting stray 
children, animals, and even adults—including Abbott, a gam- 
bler involved with the underworld. The plot hinges on Ab- 
bott’s inability to pay a gambling debt and involves black- 
mail and murder. Leading players: Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, 
Gigi Perreau. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 


The Happy Road— MGM. Direction, Gene Kelly. A small Amer- 
ican boy decides to run away from his Swiss school and travel 
on his own to Paris, where his father lives. A wistful little 
French girl persuades him to take her along. Their ingenious 
“underground” adventures, as sympathetic French children 
whisk them merrily past the police, contrast with the frustrat- 
ing experiences their parents share in searching for them. The 
French settings are charming; the children are captivating; 
and Gene Kelly (even without his dancing shoes) is pleasant to 
take, both as actor and as director. Leading players: Gene 
Kelly, Michael Redgrave, Barbara Laage, Bobby Clark, Brigitte 
Fossey. : 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Entertaining 


Entertaining Entertaining 
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Paris is the destination of the two young hitchhikers (Bobby Clark 
and Brigitte Fossey) in The Happy Road. 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Above Us the Waves—J. Arthur Rank. Direction, Ralph 
Phomas. ‘This realistic, suspenseful World War IT drama con- 
cerns the heroic efforts of the British Navy to destroy the 
German battleship Tirpilz. Student reviewers agreed that the 
photography in general deserved high praise, and they rated 
the acting as superb. Leading players: John Mills, John Greg- 
son, Donald Sinden. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent of its type Excellent of its type Yes 
Anastasia—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Anatole Litvak. This 
appealing romantic drama is based on an intriguing premise— 
that the young daughter of the last Czar of Russia was not 
killed with her family but escaped from Russia. Ingrid Berg- 
man creates a lovely Anastasia, as she changes from an ill, half- 
starved, mentally confused woman into an assured and beau- 
tiful princess. Yul Brynner, as a White Russian general, is 
ready to exploit her for the sake of her ten-million-pound 
legacy, but love intervenes. Helen Hayes makes a tiny but 
touchingly proud Empress Dowager. Sympathetic direction and 
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excellent production values. Leading players: Ingrid Bergman, 
Yul Brynner, Helen Hayes. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Excellent romantic Excellent Good 
drama 

Beautiful but Dangerous—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Richard 
Bartlett. Gina Lollobrigida, garbed in the elaborate and sump- 
tuous costumes of the 1900's, enacts the role of opera singer 
Lina Cavallieri in traditionally heavy and romantic style. 
Working her way up from the music hall to grand opera, she 
becomes the toast of Paris, surrounded by an army of impor- 
tunate admirers. The action tends to become static, and the 
dialogue is artificial. Leading players: Gina Lollobrigida, Vit- 
torio Gassman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Matter of taste 
The Black Whip—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Charles M. War- 
ren. An ex-member of Quantrill’s raiders is leader of the vicious 
“Black Legs,” who terrorize the countryside after the Civil 
War. A poorly produced, brutal, and sadistic western melo- 
drama. Leading players: Hugh Marlowe, Coleen Gray. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Very poor Very poor 
Bundle of Joy—RKO. Direction, Norman Taurog. Debbie 
Reynolds, who has just been fired from her job in a depart- 
ment store, is scanning want ads in an employment office win- 
dow when she notices a bundle on the steps next door. Discov- 
ering that it contains a baby, she attempts to deliver it to a 
foundling home but finds to her horror that the officials are 
convinced she is the mother. Her attempts to get rid of the 
infant involve the store owner’s attractive son, Eddie Fisher. 
But the baby soon weaves his own spell, to capture not only 
her heart but his—and even that of Mr. Fisher’s testy father. 
Leading players: Eddie Fisher, Debbie Reynolds, Adolphe 
Menjou. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Light musical Entertaining Yes 
Edge of the City—MGM. Direction, Martin Ritt. Sidney Poitier 
dees a magnificent job of portraying a warmhearted, decent 
human being in this drama of personality conflict on the water 
front. His efforts to develop the human qualities of a fright- 
ened, intimidated young dock worker clash with the ugly 
practices of the company bully. Although there are some 
rather brutal scenes, they are basic to the plot. The theme is 
tenderly illuminated in the happy relationships of Mr. Poitier, 
his wife, and the boy. Leading players: Sidney Poitier, John 
Cassavetes. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Good Good 
Four Girls in Town—Universal-International. Direction, Jack 
Sher. A pleasant and diverting film, with a flamboyant plot. 
Annoyed at his top star’s financial demands, a Hollywood pro- 
ducer holds talent contests in Europe and the United States. 
The four finalists go through the Hollywood mill of publicity, 
testing, parties, and conferences, each struggling desperately to 
be the one chosen. Well acted and produced, with deft direc- 
torial touches. Leading players: George Nader, Marianne Cook. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Pleasant light comedy Pleasant Yes 
Full of Life—Columbia. Direction, Richard Quine. Judy Holli- 
day lends her special brand of enchantment to this warm 
domestic comedy-farce concerning a young couple about to 
have their first baby. A student reviewer stated: “The movie is 
quite humorously frank about pregnancy. This might shock 
some people, depending on their background, but I do not 
think it is in bad taste. . . . Judy Holliday is superb in her 
part.” The picture is based on John Fante’s novel. Leading 
players: Judy Holliday, Richard Conte, Salvatore Baccaloni. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Entertaining Mature Mature 
The Girl Can‘’t Help it—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Frank 
Tashlin. This gaudy, bawdy film, handsomely dressed up in 
De Luxe color and Cinemascope, features Tom Ewell and 
Jayne Mansfield. Although her ex-gangster ‘riend wants to 
develop her as a popular singer, Miss Mansfield yearns only 
for a husband and family. Needless to say, her wishes are 
granted, but not before the slick techniques of a star-maker 
are promenaded across the screen. A crude farce polished to a 
fare-thee-well. Leading players: Jayne Mansfield, Tom Ewell, 
Edmond O’Brien. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste No 
The Great Man—Universal-International. Direction, José Ferrer. 
When a famous star of radio and television dies, commentator 
José Ferrer is given the job of preparing an elaborate memorial 
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broadcast. His interviews with former associates of the dead 
man reveal that, although the star was loved by the public, 
he was regarded by his acquaintances as a cruel and despicable 
person. This adult, acid study of life and integrity in the Ty 
world is extremely well done. The acting is top level, particu- 
larly that of Ed Wynn in a serious role. Leading players: José 
Ferrer, Julie London, Ed Wynn. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Excellent of its type Mature Mature 
Hollywood or Bust—Paramount. Direction, Frank Tashlin. Dean 
Martin, Jerry Lewis, and a new and highly diverting third 
partner, Mr. Bascom (a great Dane), ride gaily across the 
U.S.A. in their glittering convertible, won in a raffle. In the 
Middle West they pick up Pat Crowley and head for Las 
Vegas. Both boys sing along the way, and there are some fast- 
paced goings-on when they arrive in Hollywood. Leading play- 
ers: Dean Martin, Jerry Lewis, Pat Crowley. j 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Martin and Lewis fans 
The Iron Petticoat—MGM. Direction, Ralph Thomas. Bob Hope 
and Katharine Hepburn join forces in an attractively mounted 
farce ribbing Communism. Miss Hepburn, a captain in the 
Russian air force, flies over Western Germany and is forced 
down by ace pilot Bob Hope. His reward is to have his leave 
canceled (much to the annoyance of his fiancée) so that he 
can act as bodyguard and salesman of democracy to the Rus- 
sian captain. As in previous farces on Communism, the effec- 
tiveness of such salesmanship is indicated by the lady’s dawn- 
ing interest in lacy lingerie. Leading players: Bob Hope, 
Katharine Hepburn. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Hope and/or Hepburn fans 
The Night Runner—Universal-International. Direction, Abner 
Biberman. An emotionally disturbed patient who has been re- 
leased from an overcrowded mental hospital before he is com- 
pletely cured kills the father of his fiancée. Later he tries to 
drown his sweetheart but has a change of heart just in time. 
Lead'ng players: Ray Danton, Colleen Miller. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Matter of taste Mature 
The Rainmaker—Universal-International. Direction, Joseph An- 
thony. A robust and tender comedy in which a magic-maker 
(“con man” to those unfamiliar with the term) acts as catalyst 
in the life of a small-town family. He transforms a timid spin- 
ster into a warm and lovely woman, changes a clumsy and 
oafish younger brother into the beginnings of a man, and 
softens the hard heart of their righteous older brother. Burt 
Lancaster is superb as the necromancer, and Katharine Hep- 
burn seems to have been created for the role of the frightened 
yet dauntless woman facing middle age and loneliness. The set- 
tings are excellent, and the direction has both verve and qual- 
ity. Leading players: Burt Lancaster, Katharine Hepburn. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Mature 
Rock, Pretty Baby—Universal-International. Direction, Richard 
Bartlett. A rock ’n’ roll musical in which a youthful “combo” 
band leader is having trouble with his doctor-father, who 
wants him to study medicine. When the boy sells his medical 
books to buy an electric guitar, family discord mounts, but 
eventually the father becomes convinced of his son’s passionate 
interest in jazz. The music is well played, but the pace is too 
hectic. The characterizations, particularly of parents, are un- 
fortunate. Leading players: Sal Mineo, John Saxon. 
Adults 5-18 12-15 
Pretty poor Poor Ne 


The Silken Affair—Dragon Films Production, RKO Distributors. 
Direction, Roy Kellino. David Niven again enacts to perfec- 
tion one of those delightful English stereotypes—the decorous 
English gentleman with an adventurous heart. Mr. Niven is an 
excellent bookkeeper, perfectly happy “bullying and subduing 
fractious accounts.” But a chance remark by his boss, “What a 
mark you might have made as an embezzler!” sets him off on 
a career of crime. The first half of the picture is great fun, 
but toward the end it becomes dull. Leading players: David 
Niven, Genevieve Page. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Yes Yes 
Three Brave Men—Herbert B. Swope, Jr. Direction, Philip 
Dunne. A careful and thoughtful drama in Cinemascope about 
a “disloyalty case.” After the 1953 security program was in- 
augurated, it was inevitable that the government should make 
mistakes, in view of the gravity of the problems and the over- 
zealousness of some officials. This is the story of the Bernie 
Goldsmiths, a loyal, warmhearted family, and what happened 
to them when Bernie was suddenly suspended from his job as 
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a security risk. Bernie’s long struggle, aided by a public-spirited 
lawyer and friends, eventually ends with his name being 
cleared. Realistic settings and intelligent direction. Leading 
layers: Ernest Borgnine, Ray Milland, Nina Foch. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent of its type Good Good 
We Are All Murderers—Kingsley International Pictures. Direc- 
tion, André Cayatte. An intense, unforgettable study of con- 
victs who are condemned to death. To describe the grim plot 
in factual terms could not do justice to the bold yet sensitive 
direction and brilliant acting in this film. Marcel Mouloudji 
is excellent as a youthful product of the Paris slums who was 
swept along with other patriots into the French Underground, 
there to be taught violent and murderous acts as a duty. Lead- 
ing players: Marcel Mouloudji, Georges Paujouly. 

Adults 15-18 
Moving indictment of Mature 
capital punishment 

Wild Party—United Artists. Direction, Harry Horner. Anthony 
Quinn lends the vigor of his colorful personality to the role of 
a one-time professional football player who has sunk to the 
dregs of society and has become unbalanced in the process. 
The picture makes an effort to maintain a decadent, sinister 
mood but breaks down in a few scenes to become mediocre 
melodrama. Leading players: Anthony Quinn, Carol Ohmart. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste No No 
The Women of Pitcairn Island—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Jean Yarbrough. An amateurish film about the native wives 
and children of the mutineers of the H.M.S. Bounty—how they 
fared on their own and what they did when they met a band 
of marauding pirates. Student reviewers agreed that acting, 
direction, and script are uniformly weak and that the dialogue 
is ludicrous in parts. Leading players: Lynne Bari, James Craig. 
Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Poor Poor Poor 
Zerak—Columbia. Direction, Terence Young. A Technicolor 
adventure story laid in northwestern India at the time of 
British colonialism. Victor Mature plays Zarak Khan, a leg- 
endary bandit. He is victorious against the British until the 
day he accidentally kills a holy man and is forced by his sense 
of guilt to turn himself over to the enemy. When the British 
are captured by a khan whom he once tricked, Mr. Mature 
gives his life for his foes. Routine production values, Leading 
players: Victor Mature, Anita Ekberg. 


12-15 
With discussion 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Run-of-the-mill adventure story Yes 
16MM FILMS 


Appointment with Youth—McGraw-Hill. 26 minutes. A young 
teacher reviews his own career to provide a searching and can- 
did answer to his student’s question, “Is teaching a good pro- 
fession?” His experiences indicate the wide range of skills and 
the perceptiveness that are required of an effective teacher. 
As the teacher matures in his profession, he realizes that the 
greatest rewards are not good working hours, salary, and vaca- 
tions, but the deep personal satisfaction of contributing to the 
growth of his students. An excellent film for high school voca- 
tional guidance groups and for programs designed to promote 
public understanding of the teacher’s role in our society. 

The Honorable Mountain—Ray Fielding Productions. 22 minutes. 
Delicate, sensitive photography evokes the atmosphere and feel- 
ing of the annual Japanese pilgrimage up the steep slopes of 
Fujiyama to the Buddhist shrine at its peak. The simple rites 
at the shrine are most impressive. 

learning—McGraw-Hill. Part I—Reinforcement and Extinction. 
8 minutes. The learning processes in human beings and in 
various forms of animal life are the subject of the fascinating 
studies depicted in this film. At the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratories pigeons were taught to perform many functions 
other than their normal ones. Highly entertaining, as well as 
informative, the picture shows the same principles of learning 
being applied to the behavior of children in everyday situa- 
tions. Part Il—Discriminations and Skills. 10 minutes. The 
same pigeons, becoming more sophisticated, are taught to dis- 
criminate between different sounds, between colors, and be- 
tween sound and silence. Known as “stimulus discrimination,” 
this principle governs human responses to similar types of 
learning situations. Part II1I—Controlling Behavior Through 
Reinforcement. 16 minutes. The incredible birds are used to 
demonstrate how the rate of work and the way in which work 
is distributed within a given period of time can be controlled. 
Similar experiments are made in an elementary school class- 
room. Witty, interesting scripts. 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 

Attack—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, interesting. 

— ee ee in Eighty Days—Children, long, but fun; young people and adults, 
elightful. 

Baby Doll—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 


Bandido—Children, poor but not overly violent; young people, poor; adults, 
mediocre. 


The Bespoke Overcoat—Excellent. 


The = Things in Life Are Free—Children, yes; young people, lively musical; adults, 
nostalgic. 


Between Heaven and Hell—Children, yes; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

Beyond a Reasonable Doubt—Children, yes; young people and adults, mystery fans. 

The Boss—Children and young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Bus Stop—Children and young people, mature; adults, very good. 

Cha-Cha-Cha-Boom—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

A Cowboy Needs a Horse—Children, amusing; young people and adults, good. 

A Cry in the Night—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Curucu, Beast of the Amazon—Children, no; young people and adults, poor. 

Davy Crockett and the River Pirates— Mediocre. 

Death of a Scoundrel—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Desperadoes Are in Towa—Very poor. 

Emperor Penaguins—Entertaining. 

Everything but the Truth—Good. 

Finger of Guilt—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good mystery. 

The First Traveling Saleslady—Children and young people, poor; adults, contrived 
humor. 

Flight to Hong Kong—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Friendly Persuasion—Excellent. 

Giant—Children, not for the restless; young people and adults, highly entertaining. 

The Girl He Left Behind—Poor. 

The Grand Maneuver—Children, no; young people, quite mature; adults, good. 

The Great American Pastime—Children and young people, poor; adults, mediocre. 

Gun the Man Down—Poor. 

High Society—Children, mature; young people, sophisticated; adults, amusing 
light entertainment. 

Istanbul—F air. 

I've Lived Before—Children, mature; young people, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

The Jaywolker—Excellent. 

Julie—Tense thriller for all ages. 

la Strada—Children, no; young people, outstanding but definitely mature; adults, 
outstanding. 

The Last Man To Hang—Children, mature; young people and adults, mediocre. 

The Last Wagon—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Love Me Tender— Matter of taste. 

Madame Butterfly— Excellent. 


Magnificent Seven—Children, mature and too long; young people, mature; adults, 
art film enthusiasts. 


Man from Del Rio—Children and young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Man in the Vauvlt—Weak crime melodrama. 

Marcelino—Children and young people, mature; adults, appealing. 

The Mole People—Children, no; young people and adults, very poor. 

The Mountain—Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre. 

Nightfall—Children and young people, yes; adults, good of its type. 

Odongo—Children, yes; young people, good; adults, good of its type. 

The Opposite Sex—Children, no; young people, very poor; adults, poor and dated. 

The Peacemaker—Children, a bit slow; young people, yes; adults, pleasant. 

Pharaoh’s Curse—Children and young people, waste of time; adults, poor. 

Pillars of the Sky—Children, yes; young people and adults, western fans. 

Port Afrique—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, whodunit fans. 

The Power and the Prize—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, contrived 
handling of an interesting theme. 

Private's Progress—Children and young people, dialogue occasionally difficult to 
understand; adults, entertaining. 

Reprisal— Western fans. 

Revolt at Fort Laramie—Good western melodrama. 

Rififi—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, good. 

Rumble on the Dock—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Running Target—An off-beat western. 

The Search for Bridey Murphy—Children, poor; young people, possibly; adults, 


matter of taste. 

Secrets of Life—Excellent. 

The Seventh Cavalry—Children, second half is good; young people, yes; adults, 
commendable for lack of violence. 

The Shark hildren and young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

The Ship That Died of Shame—Children, mature; young people and adults, good. 

The Silent World—Excellent underwater excursion. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Excellent. 

Stagecoach to Fury—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Suicide Mission—Good. 

Tea House of the August Moon—Excellent satiric farce for all ages. 

Tea and Sympathy—Children and young people, no; adults, provocative. 

Teenage Rebel—Children, possibly; young people, yes; adults, well produced. 

The Ten Commandments— Elaborate Biblical spectacle. 

Tension at Table Rock—Children, tense; young people and adults, western fans. 

These Wilder Years—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Three for Jamie Dawn—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Three Violent People—Children, poor; young people and adults, western soap opera. 

Toward the Unknowa—Good. 

Two Loves Had I—Children, slow; young people, yes; adults, matter of taste. 

The Unguarded Moment—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, mediocre. 

Utah Blaine—Children, yes; young people and adults, western fans. 

The Vagabond King—Children, possibly; young people, yes; adults, nostalgic musical. 

Vitelloni—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

War and Peace—Children and young people, yes; adults, brilliant achievement. 

Wee Geordie—Very enjoyable. 

White Sqvaw—Poor western. 

A Woman's Devotion—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of taste. 

Written on the Wind—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

You Can't Run Away from It—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, matter 
of taste. 
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Dear Editor: 

Some time ago I became interested in a criminal matter 
involving juvenile delinquency. A manufacturing company 
that | represent as attorney had taken on a sixteen-year- 
old boy as its messenger. The boy, Carl, was hired through 
another employee, who knew his family. The company had 
carefully checked Carl's past. The personnel supervisor 
had talked with the high school principal to determine 
why Carl was not in school. He found that Carl had not 
done satisfactory work in his studies and had left before 
graduating. 

One of the tasks assigned to Carl, as company messen- 
ger. was to go to the bank with the daily receipts—about 
ten thousand dollars. He usually left at one o'clock, since 
the bank closed at two. One day he was given seven thou- 
sand dollars in checks and three thousand in cash, along 
with the deposit slip made up by the cashier of the 
company, 

That particular afternoon Carl did not return to the 
office at the usual time. The company cashier called the 
bank and learned that no money had been deposited to 
the company’s credit that day. She telephoned Carl's par- 
ents. who said he had not been home. 

\t this point [I was called in, and we notified the 
police. Eventually they discovered that Carl had gone to 
Texas by plane. There he was arrested when he tried to 
purchase a motor scooter and displayed a package of bills 
containing a little less than three thousand dollars. Seeing 
it. the shop owner became suspicious and called the local 
constable. 

seing active in P.T.A. work, I sought to determine 
whether the P.T.A. might have helped develop some pro- 
gram that could prevent an episode of this kind. I talked 
with Carl's parents, both of whom were employed. His 
mother said that he never complained about schoolwork, 
just didn’t seem to have “a knack for schooling.” The 
father said his wife had never complained to him about 
Carl, so he assumed things had gone along satisfactorily. 
\s a matter of fact, he thought Carl had completed high 
school. 


I asked the mother if she had ever belonged to the 
P2T.A. when Carl was in elementary school or high school. 
She said she had refused to join because she was so embar- 
rassed by the boy’s low grades. Apparently the P/T.A. had 
not fallen down anywhere—unless in a remote way, by not 
having enrolled the boy’s parents while Carl was still in 
school. But what a difference the P/T.A. would have 
made! If they had belonged, they would have come to 
know Carl’s teachers and, through them, to understand his 
school problems. 

These parents had failed in their duty to their child, 
to themselves, and to the community. ‘They were now pay- 
ing a high price for their sins of omission. 
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Cases like this bring home most effectively to all of us 
the fact that the P.T.A. is more than a link between 
parents and teachers and children. It is a vehicle for the 
successful, productive cooperation of parents and teachers 
—the value of which will manifest itself in the well-being 
of our children in years to come. Without active partici- 
pation in a local parent-teacher association we are not 
being fair to ourselves, and we are not being fair to our 
children. If they cause us pain in the future we shall find 
it the more unbearable knowing that we did not grasp 
the opportunity available to us to assure their healthy 
physical, mental, and emotional development. Meditating 
on Carl's case I say to all parents, “Join your P.T.A. The 
time is now.” 

RaAyvwonp P. JANICEK 
President, Emerson School P.T.A. 
Berwyn, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

I have just read in the Reader’s Digest the condensed 
article, “College Two Years Sooner.” [Editor's note: This 
article by Arthur D. Morse appeared in the National 
Parent-Teacher last October under the title “They're 
Breaking the Lock Step in Our Schools.’ 

I am now eighty-seven years old. The article brought to 
mind an experience of sixty or so years ago. In our local 
school I taught first-graders for two years. Then I was 
substitute teacher in other grades for a while. One year, 
a month before the closing of school, I noticed a young 
boy in section B. (Classes were divided into A and B for 
convenience.) He idled away his time but was brighter 
than his classmates, so I advanced him to section A. He 
not only did the work but was the brightest pupil in the 
class. Thus he was advanced a year in ten days’ time. 

By the end of the month, having consulted with the 
principal and the teacher of the grade above mine, | 
decided to advance the boy another year. We told him of 
this, with the understanding that it was a trial advance- 
ment only. If the work proved to be too much, he was to 
be put back into the A grade from which he was pro- 
moted. To this arrangement he joyously and_ readily 
agreed. He never had to be demoted. 

From my own experience | also found that most chil- 
dren were put in school too young. Starting at seven or 
eight years of age they grasped the work sooner and ad- 
vanced more rapidly. One country boy, minus any school- 
ing, started at twelve. In a short time, a year or so, he 
reached the level of other pupils his age. . . 

The Ford Foundation and other scholarship programs 
can, | feel, do wonderful things for bright young people 
like these I have known. 

Grace D. DANroRTH 
Charleston, Missouri 
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For sixty years the growth of the Nation 
Congress of Parents and Teachers has b: 
steady, at times spectacular, and alway: 
affirming the infinite worth of parent- 
teacher work. The story of this impressive: 
growth and its meaning for countless 
children is told in the aptly titled social 
NIE ole MolML Mm Lol e-Uuled(-telaul-iakelgelolilpdeliiey 
Where Children Come First: A Study 

of the P.T.A. Idea. 


During the month in which we all 
commemorate the founding of the Nation: 
Congress it seems highly appropriate to 
announce that Where Children Come Firs! 
NTohWARo Zell Lolo) {-Mla Moll Le] 9l-1ed Lela. aa tell ilolin 
Written by Harry and Bonaro Overstree’ 
the book is an eloquent expression of the 
parent-teacher movement: its profound 
influence on the past, the present, and th: 
future. Every member who wishes to be / 
informed about the P.T.A. cannot fail to 
turn to this absorbing book for authentic 
TahielaulehitelMerMcd-1| Meri relmmelol(ollire 


ty ligelivelar 


The price of this paper-bound edition 
is only $1.25. 


Order from your state office or from the 
National Congress of Parents and Teache 


Nedional ( qn; Luthit 700 North Rush Street * Chicago 11, Ill 


















